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40 years ag0, this old type bodymaker turned out 75 cans to the belief that food in cans could raise the living stand- 
a minute... and 40 years ago the National Canners ards... and health... of the nation. This was a daring 
Association was formed. This association was dedicated view at the time. 


Today, modern machines such as this whip out 400 cans a This month the National Canners Association is cele- 

minute. It’s an industrial triumph over yesterday. Drudg- brating its 40th Anniversary. 

ery has been taken out of the kitchen. And the American Can Company, having completed the 
It’s easier and safer to feed babies . . . more people are job of supplying millions of containers for war, now turns 

better nourished and today millions of American families its mechanized might to the manufacture of containers for 

are healthier and happier because of the canning industry. consumer goods, 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO No other container protects like the can 
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You probably believe in insurance 
.. and have your plant, inventory 
and equipment adequately pro- 
tected. If fire cleaned you out, you 
could quickly rebuild your plant and 
equipment. But what if you lost all 
your customers? It would be a 
long, uphill job to replace them. 
One of the best ways to insure 
yourself against loss of customers 
is to-use good flavor in the foods 
you're packing! B. F.M. Seasoning is 
4 good customer insurance, because 
HH _ it delivers more flavor and cus- 
tomer satisfaction per dollar, and 
you can depend on its 
unfailing uniformity 
in every batch. eee 


BO6 BROADWAY 
CLEVELAND, OH|O 


{ 


806 Broadway 


Get liberal, free, batch-size samples ar 
Cleveland 15 


in your own plant whai 

Pacific: Plant: 5548 Doyle Strect, Cations Calif. 
‘Seek offices in Cities 
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Sure! We think you are. We know if 
you see an opportunity to save real 
money, lower your operating costs and 
increase your profits, you'll grab it 
quickly. That's why B.F.M. Soluble 
Onion and Garlic is your dish. You 
don't waste time and labor peeling 
onions because B.F.M. Soluble Onion 
is 100% pure, natural flavor and has 
10 times the flavor of fresh onions. 
You don't subtract decay or waste 
from your operating costs because 
B.F.M. SOLUBLE ONION AND GARLIC is 


always "mixer-fresh"...comes in con- 
venient, easy-to-use containers. You 
don't need to load bags of onions and 
garlic into valuable storage space 
and hold until ready, because B.F.M. 
SOLUBLE ONION AND GARLIC take up con- 
siderably less room...can't spoil... 
cause no mess. Sure, you're a man of 
vision, but you want proof of per- 
formance, too. So send for free, 
batch-size samples of B.F.M. Soluble 
Onion and Garlic today! See how they 
cut costs and increase your profits. 


806 Broadway 
Cleveland 15 
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B. F. M. Soluble nion 
are true, natural flavor! ot 


HOW STOP 


Continuous Vegetable Peeler 
For Potatoes, Beets, Carrots, 
Turnips, Rutabagas, Etc. 


UTS WASTE to the very bone... PEELS 2 
TO SHAPE... gets SMOOTHER FINISH’ a 

. PEELS UNIFORMLY... REDUCES TRIM- 

MING by half... handles practically ANY. 

vegetable ...and gets TOP POSSIBILITIES 

out of the material you use, which means 

better quality and better prices. . . Peeling 

—including “finishing”’—is done almost in- 

stantly by a series of carborundum-covered 

rolls. Action is thorough, continuous, gentle. 

Capacity runs from two to three tons per. 

hour, depending on the vegetable and its 

preparation. 


D—202 
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FMC Catalog, sent free, describes most complete line of machinery 
and equipment for processing tomatoes, corn, peas, beans, fruits, 


many other products. SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION ¢ Hoopeston, Illinois. 4 


= 
At lef Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 1 I} 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop 
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FIELD BASKETS = OCRAPHED 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PORTSMOUTH VIRGINIA LITHOCRAPHERS : 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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PEA GRADERS 
PEA CLEANERS 
SAMPLE GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP HULLERS 
TOMATO WASHERS & SCALDERS 
CORN CLEANERS 
CORN TRIMMERS 
SPINACH WASHERS 


All of our usual construction. Let us have your 
inquiries for these and any special machines. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 
‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


‘BALTIMORE.MD 


ASPARAGUS PACKER 


A slight shift of the adjusting 
wheel of an E-Z-Adjust Pulper 
will change the moisture content 
of the pomace. Constant ad- 
justment for less or greater mo- 
isture without stopping mac- 
hine. Yield increased, mold re- 
duced. 

¢ With an E-Z-Adjust, a pulp production line can operate continuously 
at a high capacity level and at a high level of quality. Moisture content 
of pomace can be changed instantly, and as often as required by the 


condition of raw stock. Waste of product is eliminated without loss of 
of production time. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO, 


at 


KING SALE: RING CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 206 Rint St. Son Cal 
Oregon and Washington 
227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 


LANGSENKAMP 


BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Tri-States 


EQUIPMENT 


TOM McLAY 
P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 


CORRUGATED e SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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“Naw... that ain’t the boss’ son... that’s the Purchasin’ Agent 
who first told the company to use Cerelose!” 


TEXTURE 
FLAVOR] 
QUALITY] 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17-Battery Place - New York 4, N. Y. 
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QUIZ FOR CANNERS 
Citrus Fruits 


This is the first in a new series of ads 
saluting various branches of the canning 
industry. Watch for your industry and 
see if you know all the answers. 


Who planted the first orange tree 
i i ntry? 


Ponce De Leon? 


| Grapefruit derived its name from 
the fact that the fruits grow in clusters, 
somewhat like clusters of grapes. Grape- 
fruit was relatively unimportant as an 
American crop until 1920, at which 
time about 10 million boxes were pro- 
duced in Florida, Texas and California- 
Arizona. 


2. Tradition has it that Ponce de Leon, 
the famous explorer, was responsible 
for planting the first orange tree at 
Charlotte Harbor, Florida, in 1521. 


ANSWERS 


3. It may surprise you, but approx- 
imately 22% of that 112 million boxes 
of oranges were processed. That’s better 


than 24 million boxes . . . oceans of 


canned Vitamin C. 


4. On the basis of Department of 
Agriculture estimates, 1964-65 average 
production of grapefruit from trees 
standing in 1944, under prewar cultural 
practices, will approach 80 million 
boxes. And there’s every indication that 
a large part of the crop will find its way 
to the market in cans. 


CONTINENTAL € 


100 East 42nd Street 


Do you know that over two million 
tons of citrus fruits were processed in 
1944-45? Yes, the citrus processing in- 
dustry is really big business, yet twenty 
years ago it was inconsequential. This 
rapid growth is due largely to the faith, 
ambition and hard work of you in the 
industry, based on the vision of a big 
market for canned citrus fruits and 
juices. For our part, we are proud to 
have shared in the development of this 
great operation and we are happy to say 
that we will continue to serve in ways 
that benefit the citrus industry most. 


CAN COMPANY 


New York 17, New York 
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The grapefruit crop for 1944-45 was 
about 52 million boxes. Assuming 
“i = average production life of groves, what 
a would you say the 1964-65¢roP will be? 
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EDITORIALS 


convention ever held.” You heard it and still 

hear it, as you did following every convention 
within the recent memory of the industry. And if you 
did not hear this it would be an indication that the 
convention made no progress over former years. This 
would not be true, in any sense, for it did. 


(‘convention HIGHLIGHTS — “The greatest 


It was probably the largest convention yet held, in 
number present, and certainly it was the greatest in 
extent of machinery and supplies display—filling a hall 
twice as large as any we used to have in the olden days, 
even when we used the Banquet Hall, the adjoining 
lobbies and the downstairs great halls of the great Hotel 
Stevens in Chicago. Those of you who visited the 
Atlantic City Auditorium could not have helped being 
impressed with its massiveness, the extent of its great 
floor space, and the height of its ceilings, and the all 
around fitness of the Auditorium for just such a show 
as the Canning Machinery & Supplies Association put 
on there—truly a million dollar display. And we are 
not figuring that estimate on the Atlantic-City-pricing 
system, everything greatly magnified. You and all the 
other visitors would have been disappointed if this A-C 
system had not been found in good working order on 
the mementos you bought. 


But “we came to praise Caesar, not to bury him.” 
Turn on the highlights. 


As always the premier of the Big Show—and we 
mean the entire Convention and not just the machin- 
ery, supply display—was held on Sunday morning 
January 19th at the Board of Directors Meeting at the 
Hotel Traymore. Here the acts that are to be put on 
each day of the convention, and the parts to be played 
by the designated actors, are not only rehearsed, but 
the whole business considered and discussed, and 
finally adopted, in the sense of being approved. 


You will sense this when you read the menu of the 
meeting of the Board of directors, held on Sunday (the 
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better the day the better the deed) January 19th. 
These 19 subjects took up the entire day of Sunday, 
but at their termination the Convention was all set 
to proceed. That you may see how well prepared all 
these things are we give you a copy of the program for 
this meeting, which began at 10 A. M. Sunday and, 
with the slight recess for lunch, went through the 
whole day, as we have said. Here it is: , 


1. Roll call 
2. Resignations and filling of vacancies 
3. Appointment of Nominating Committee to nomi- 
nate Executive Committee 
4. Report of Container Simplification Committee 
5. Report on Sugar 
6. Report of Legislative Committee 
7. Report on Trust Indenture Fund 
8. Report of Pension Trustees 
9. Report of Statistics Committee 
10. Report of Scientific Research Committee 
11. Report of Raw Products Committee 
12. Report of Home Economics Committee 
13. Report of Foreign Trade Committee 
14. Report of Administrative Council 
15. Report of Nominating Committee for Executive 
Committee 
16. Report of Labeling Committee 
17. Report of Building Committee 
18. Discussion of consolidated Government buying 
19. Status of Special Committees: 
(a) Planning, (b) Manpower, (c) Foreign 
Trade, (d) Convention 


The financial feature of the year’s operations was 
given in detail, and certified by competent accountants, 
and you can be assured that the total operating fund 
of the National Canners Association, shown as $1,096,- 
153.67 was wisely and carefully expended, excepting 
of course the balance on hand. The budget for the 
coming year showed $870,000. The current assets as 
of January Ist, 1947, $226,153.67, and the estimated 
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receipts for ’47, $843,808.79, with bank balances shown 
of $252,344.88 gives a total operating fund of $1,096, 
153.67. Your NCA is now big business, and you will 
be proud of it. 

We give you these details because some feel that they 
do not know or understand what is being done with 
their money; but as all evidence shows this great Asso- 
ciation is making wonderful use of its funds, in direct 
help to the whole canning industry, non-members as 
well as members. Which ought to make any self- 
respecting possible member become an active partici- 
pant. Detailed reports in printed form are furnished 
all members. 


THE MEETINGS— Monday morning’s session 
showed a flow of oratory and a flood of wisdom. Presi- 
dent Stare, in his always punctilious manner, got the 
meetings off nearer on time than usual. After his 
greetings the report of elections was in order, and this 
showed the election of Emil Rutz, of Sunnyvale, Calif., 
as President for 1947; Howard T. Cumming, of 
Rochester, N. Y., lst Vice-President and Alfred W. 
Eames, of San Francisco, 2nd Vice-President. They 
were of course unanimously elected. 

Then the industry was treated to a literary master- 
piece and a font of wisdom, delivered in the address of 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., President of Armstrong Cork Co. 
He keynoted for all addresses of the Convention what 
was to prove a degree of literary excellence far above 
anything heard in former conventions. If there be 
one salient feature of the 1947 Canners Convention, it 
is the high degree of literary merit, and exceptional 
ability in delivery, of the addresses of this Convention. 
That you may read at your leisure and thoroughly 
digest the wisdom thus given, this, and other ad- 
dresses, will be given you in later issues, free from the 
distractions of general Convention matters. And you 
will wish to do this. His subject was entitled ‘The 
Price of Freedom.” 


This session was replete with important subjects, 


splendidly handled by the speakers. Graham C. Patter- 
son, Publisher of “Farm Journal and Pathfinder Maga- 


zines” really rendered a word to the wise as the term 
of his address was headed. 


1947 OUTLOOK—David S. Austin, Vice-President 
U. S. Steel Corp., gave an enlightening address on the 
Tin Plate Situation. You will want to read and study 
this. 


Tuesday morning, the Second General Session, was 
devoted to “Canners Convention Panel on the 1947 
Outlook for Canned Foods,” and was participated in 
by Howard T. Cumming, President Curtice Brothers 
Company as discussion leader; H. F. Krimendahl, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., under the heading “A Canner 
Presents the Problem”; and by E. A. (Woody) Meyer, 
Assistant Administrator, Production and Marketing 
Administration, USDA, on “Requirements and Goals.” 


Guy E. Reed, of the Harris Trust Co., Chicago, gave 
“A Banker’s Analysis”; Francis Whitmarsh, President 
National-American Wholesale Grocers Association 
spoke upon “Movement of Stocks, 1946 Pack, and 
Prospects for 1947 Markets.”’ E. N. Richmond, Presi- 
dent Richmond-Chase Co., California, gave “A Can- 
ner’s Analysis of the Problem” and Howard T. Cum- 
ming summarized the talks. 


Questions from the floor were requested, or invited, 
and Woody Meyer found himself on a busy spot; but 
he is well able to handle all such, having been a canner 
himself, and entirely familiar with all phases of the 
industry. 


Wednesday morning saw the wind up of the NCA 
meetings, with the introduction of the new President; 
the presentation of a handsome piece of silverware to 
Fred Stare for his good work during the 21 months of 
his term, and the appointment of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and the acceptance of other committee reports 
which might be made. 


The important feature of this session was the read- 
ing of the report of the Resolutions Committee, which 
we will give you in a later issue, as also much other 
matter hastily passed over in this quick view of the 
convention. 


DEHYDRATORS ELECT PARDIECK 


National Dehydrators Association, 
holding its Annual Meeting in Chicago, 
January 17th, elected Joseph B. Pardieck 
as President, and George E. Siebel as 
Vice-President. 


The appointments of Glenn G. Hoskins 
as Managing Director of the Association 
and Robert M. Green as Association 
Secretary were approved. 


The following men were elected as the 
new Board of Directors: L. L. Branth- 
oover, Idaho Potato Growers, Inc., Idaho 
Falls, Idaho; F. Webster Browne, H. C. 
Baxter and Brother, Brunswick, Maine; 
Dr. Ira D. Cardiff, Washington De- 
hydrated Food Co., Yakima, Washington; 
George E. Clausen, Gentry, Incorporated, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; William A. Friend, 
Sokol and Company, Chicago, Illinois; 
Laurence K. Harper, Sardik Food Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York City, N. Y.; Glenn 


G. Hoskins, Industrial Consulant, Chic- 
ago, Illinois; Thomas R. Metzger, Mich- 
igan Processed Foods, Inc., Greenville, 
Michigan; Joseph B. Pardieck, Cali- 
fornia Vegetable Concentrates, Hunting- 
ton Park, Cal.; George E. Siebel, Little 
and Company, Inc., Chicago, Illinois; S. 
S. Wyler, Wyler and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Grant C. Marburger, addressing the 
Industry Meeting, anonunced the com- 
pletion of a research project at Kansas 
State College to develop a_ successful 
method of producing a potato granule 
which reconstituted makes instant 
mashed potatoes. Mr. Marburger des- 
cribed the processes which involve freez- 
ing, mechanically removing water from 
the potato, and finally dehydrating. His 
cost analysis was especially interesting 
to the processors attending the meeting. 
Mashed potatoes prepared from the 
granule product were served at luncheon 
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and met with very favorable acceptance. 


Louis K. Spratlen of the Filtrol Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles, told of research 
work that is going on in the study of 
“in-can” dehydration. A desiccate has 
been developed which reduces the free 
moisture content of dehydrated products 
packed in 5-gallon cans from 5 to 24%%. 
The initial desiccant space required in 
the package is 6% with the total desic- 
cant space after swelling equaling 9.6%. 
This makes possible lower moisture con- 
tent in the finished product and a larger 
pack in the same container. 


Warrant Officer Melvin B. Shapiro, U. 
S. Army, stated that the Procurement 
Division of the Quartermaster Corps has 
been receiving stocks of dry foods from 
UNRAA, Commodity Credit Corporation 
and other divisions of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and that the pos- 
sibility of the Army taking over civilian 
feeding programs is great. 
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THE RELATION 


MATURITY QUALITY AND YIELD 


These data illustrate the vast differences in yield and quality that may be 
due entirely to the differences in the stage of maturity of peas, lima 
beans and corn at the time of harvest. 


Investigations on yield of vegetable 
crops are frequently carried out without 
reference to the stage of maturation of 
the product. The following data are 
presented to illustrate the vast differ- 
ences in yield and quality that may be 
due entirely to differences in the stage 
of development of the vegetable crop at 
the time of harvest. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

One acre of sweet (Pride) peas, one 
acre of Alaska peas; one-quarter acre 
each of Golden Cross Bantam, Aristo- 
gold, Country Gentleman, and Narrow- 
grain Evergreen corn; and one acre of 
Clark’s Bush (green cotyledons, Hen- 
derson type) lima beans were grown at 
the plant research farm of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland during the 1945 grow- 
ing season. It was planned to harvest 
each variety five successive times at 2 
to 5-day intervals so that the first har- 
vest would yield material somewhat too 
young for optimum canning quality, the 
second harvest to coincide with the opti- 
mum stage that would make a very 
young (fancy) canned product; the third 
harvest was to provide young (extra 
standard) material; the fourth, nearly 
mature (standard); and the last har- 
vest, low standard or substandard qual- 
ity in reference to maturity. 


The peas and beans, after harvesting, 
were threshed in a commercial viner, 
cleaned in a clipper mill, and brought in 
lug boxes to the laboratory where they 
were separated into sieve sizes, and 
washed in a riffle washer. Each batch, 
comprising one size, was then thoroughly 


mixed, portions were removed for ten- 


derometer determinations, and the re- 
mainder were blanched for 3 minutes in 
water at 205 degrees F and filled into 
No. 1 cans. Hot brine composed of 2 
per cent salt and 3 per cent sugar was 
added to the peas. The sugar was 
omitted from the brine for lima beans. 
The cans were then closed. The peas 
were processed for 35 minutes at 240 
degrees F and the lima beans for 25 
minutes at 245 degrees F. 


The corn varieties were harvested by 
hand and immediately brought to the 
laboratory where they were husked by 
machine and cut by a commercial whole- 


* Scientific Paper No. A125, Contribution No. 
2013 of the Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station (Department of Horticulture). 
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grain cutter. After portions were re- 
moved for moisture and succulometer 
determinations, the cut kernels were 
washed in pans until the water was al- 
most free of corn milk, filled into No. 2 
cans, hot brine containing 2 per cent salt 
and 3 per cent sugar was added, and the 
cans were closed and processed for 50 
minutes at 240 degrees F. 


Tenderometer:—Readings in pounds 
of shearing force were obtained for raw 
washed peas by using a mechanical ten- 
derometer. A _ revised hydraulic model 


. Was made available at the end of the 


season too late to obtain a complete set 
of data for the lima beans. 


Succulometer:—Readings in terms of 
milliliters of juice extracted from 100 


grams of corn, both raw and canned, 
were obtained by using the succulometer, 
an instrument developed for this specific 
purpose. The instrument and directions 
for its use are described elsewhere (3). 


Alcohol Insoluble Solids :—Determina- 
tions of the canned products were made 
as follows: 100 grams of the drained 
canned product were blended with 100 
grams of water in a Waring Blendor, 
and 20 grams of the blended material 
were transferred with a few milliliters 
of water to a 400 ml. beaker, 150 ml. of 
95 per cent ethyl alcohol were added, the 
beakers were covered and brought to a 
boil. The rest of the procedure was 
identical to the official method (1). 


Ascorbie Acid:—The method used was 
identical to that described by King (2). 


RESULTS 


The data on Alaska and sweet peas 
(Tables I and II) demonstrate again the 


A.LS. 
Days Yield (Per Cent) 
From (Pounds/ Per Cent Tenderometer (Canned Maturity Rating 
Planting Acre) of Total (Raw Peas) Peas) Pia ; 
ize 
71 48 10.7 78 8.5 Very young 
73 76 9.9 78 8.5 Very young 
75 56 5.2 75 — Very young 
77 124 8.3 85 10.3 Very young 
79 21 1.5 85 — Very young 
Sieve Size 2 
71 129 28.7 82 10.3 Very young 
73 229 30.0 84 10.3 Very young 
75 376 34.8 86 11.0 Very young 
77 312 20.8 97 12.8 Young 
79 221 16.0 100 13.4 Young 
Sieve Size 3 
71 229 50.7 101 13.2 Very young 
73 359 47.0 108 14.4 Very young 
75 389 36.0 116 15.9 Young 
T7 599 39.9 133 17.9 Young 
79 675 48.9 138 17.7 Young 
Sieve Size 4 
71 40 8.9 129 18.1 Young 
73 95 12.4 140 19.0 Young 
75 242 22.4 157 20.3 Nearly Mature 
77 438 29.2 171 21.1 Nearly Mature 
79 432 31.3 182 21.2 Nearly Mature 
Sieve Size 5 
71 5 1.0 143 18.9* Young 
73 6 0.7 165 21.2* Nearly mature 
75 16 1.5 175 22.1* Nearly mature 
77 27 1.8 198 23.8* Mature 
79 32 2.3 220 24.8* Mature 
Field Totals (Calculated) 
71 451 100.0 96 12 Very young 
73 763 100.0 102 13.1 Very young 
75 1,080 100.0 115 15.1 Very young to young 
77 1,500 100.0 134 17.1 Young 
79 1,380 100.0 147 18.1 Nearly mature 


*Estimated from tenderometer values. 
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TABLE I—RELATION OF MATURITY TO YIELD AND CANNED AND RAW ALASKA PEAS a 


close relationship between tenderometer 
readings on the raw product and the 
aleohol insoluble solids per cent of the 
canned product (5). It is also apparent 
that the longer the harvest is delayed 
the smaller is the proportion of the total 
yield that can be expected to make very 
young (fancy) canned peas. When 
Alaska peas were allowed to grow until 
maximum yield was obtained, only about 
8 per cent of the total yield made very 


begin to shrivel, then the smallest size 
may be largely composed of these 
shriveled beans, and may consequently 
be the most mature. The maximum yield 
for lima beans was reached when some 
of the beans began to shrivel, as indi- 
cated by the small increase in per cent 
of tiny lima beans on September 21. 
Thus, even from the yield standpoint, it 
is unwise to delay harvest beyond that 
point. 


Kramer and Mahoney (4) have shown 
that if the blanching is held constant, 
ascorbic acid is a good measure of qual- 
it. This is borne out by the ascorbic 
acid data in Table III. 


The data on corn in Table IV show 
that the total yield of corn does not vary 
materially over a considerable period of 
time, but that the yield of cut kernels 


(Please turn to page 21) 


young peas. Similarly, only about 2 per 


cent of the sweets made a very young 
canned product, when allowed to mature TABLE II—RELATION OF MATURITY TO YIELD AND QUALITY OF CANNED 


until maximum yield was reached. On = ————— 


the other hand, when the Alaska peas Yiela mm 
were harvested 2 days before maximum Date (Pounds/ Per Cent Tenderometer (Canned Maturity Rating 
yield was obtained, 40 per cent of the Harvested Acre of Total (Raw Peas) i a eee 
peas resulted in a very young (fancy) Sieve Size1and2 — 
canned product, but the yield was only 85 317 28.8 74 = ao —— 
72 per cent of the maximum. Those peas 
that were harvested 4 days earlier pro- 95 41 1.6 — —_— 
duced 87 per cent fancy peas, but the Sieve Size 8 
yield was only about half of the maxi- 85 204 ep od ae ae 
° 89 178 9.6 79 9.1 Very young 
mum. For the sweet peas, advancing 92 200 8.0 93 10.6 Young 
the date of harvest by 3 days resulted in 95 95 3.7 ‘ 144 " 16.7 Nearly mature 
90 per cent fancy peas, but the total ieve Size 4 
yield was only 74" per cent of the = 
maximum, 92 715 28.6 102 11.8 Young 
The lima bean data show similar re- 
: sults, that is, the older the material, the 85 188 17.1 94 9.5 Very young 
ee higher the alcohol insoluble solids, and 89 381 20.6 106 12.8 Very young 
the lower the ascorbic acid content. Ten- 
derometer readings on raw washed lima ; , Sieve Size 6+- : 
beans are incomplete because the new 85 30 2.7 101 11.0 Very young 
type tenderometer, capable of readings 89 187 10.1 ee tia 14.8 Tous 
above 500 pounds (in contrast to the 92 520 20.8 —_ 16.7 Nearly mature 
limit of about 220 pounds, for the stand- 95 541 21.1 187 20.8 Nearly mature to mature 
ard machine), was not available until 2s ia ee 
the end of the season. However, the 74 188 
meager data that are available indicate Field Totals (Calculated) 
that tenderometer readings on raw lima 85 1,100 100.0 83 8.2 Very young 
beans and alcohol insoluble solids per 19 13.6 
cent of canned lima beans might be just 95 2,566 100.0 165 19.1 Nearly mature 


as valuable in measuring objectively the 
maturity of lima beans as they have 
proved to be for maturity measurement 


TABLE III—RELATION OF MATURITY TO YIELD AND QUALITY OF RAW 
=e of raw and canned peas respectively. 


AND CANNED LIMA BEANS (CLARK'S BUSH 


It is interesting to note that the Raw product Canned product 
smaller sizes of peas, though increasing 2 Ascorbie Acid- 
gradually in maturity with every delay #3 Mg/100 Grams 
in harvesting are invariably more im- fe i, 
mature than the larger sizes for the Date Total 
same harvesting date. With lima beans, Code d Weight © ALS. 
however, this is not the case, as is shown ont Acre Cent) meter (Grams) 
in the data in Table III. Apparently om 
until September 21, maturity of the tiny as ee 2 sé g 
size did average better than the larger 
sizes, but beyond that date, the smallest Tiny es 
size rapidly becam h i 703 «Sep 14 298 210 44 224 6 19.7 f 6.2 14.0 
it 722 19 197 10 — 190 47 199 5 «17.7 8.0 7.8 15.8 
urity. 1s may be ex- 741 Sep2l 257 — 180 64 198 1020.9 4.8 5.5 10.8 
plained very readily on the basis of 761 Sep 26 481 26 304 150 76 185 230 27.5 1.2 1.9 3.1 
changes in the size of the individual 792 Octl 865 62 510+- 120 80 160 330s 26.8 0.8 1.5 2.3 
Small 
Lima beans of the Hender- gen 14 777 80 238 11 205 74 «62 13.6 
son type increase with maturity as they Sep i9 1,341 68 —— 190 88 216 14 222 72 61 18.38 
increase in size until they reach the 734 ~=Sep 21 1,285 70 — 205 180 86 1428.7 5.7 5.38 11.0 
“medium” size, at which time they are a 171 Sep 26 1,111 60 150 92 173 16 625.8 638.2006 8.2 
little over one gram in weight. If they 7 Oct? 
are allowed to remain in the field beyond = 77_— Sep 14 220 17 —— 210 121 236 12 233 60 45 10.5 
the maximum size stage, they begin to 721 Sep 19 434 220 — 190 115 220 1624.1 4.1 3.5 7.6 
shrivel, and if the harvest is delayed 729 Sep 21 294 180 
ie : F 766 Sep 26 259 14 150 150 1 18 : 11. 
sufficiently long, they will shrivel back 794 Oct1 70 5 245 150 108 172 15 25 36 £53 89 
to the smallest “tiny” size. Thus, when Field Total (Calculated) 
the pods are just beginning to fill out, Sep 14 1,295 100 —— 210 79 231 10 20.3 7.3 5.9 13.2 
the smallest beans are the youngest, but Sep 19 1,972 10° 190 86 215 13 22.2 6.6 5.7 12.8 
Sep 21 1,836 100 180 88 204 18 28.8 5.5 5.3 10.8 
if the vines remain in the field until a Sep 26 1,852 100 266 150 91 177 18 26.1 2.9 4.4 7.3 
considerable proportion of the beans Oct 1 1,395 100 422 131 84 163 24 =-26.1 1.7 2.8 4.5 
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GROWING TOMATOES NEW JERSEY 


Blight control successful—Early application of materials is important—243 
members in ten ton tomato club—Methods of applying fertilizer vary. 


Recommendations for growing toma- 
toes for canning in New Jersey for 1947 
are available at offices of county agri- 
cultural agents. These recommendations 
were prepared by representatives of the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the State Department of 
Agriculture. 


The six and one-half pages of mimeo- 
graphed material include the trend in 
production to other canning crops, certi- 
fied seed, treating of tomato seed, spray- 
ing or dusting of plants in the plant bed, 
recommended varieties, careful selection 
of the field, time of planting, use of lime, 
as well as the application of fertilizer 
and starter solution. Distance of field 
planting, cultivation and_ harvesting 
recommendations are also included. 


The 1947 recommendations for control 
of the important insects of tomatoes and 
also detailed recommendations for con- 
trol of late blight, anthracnose, early 
blight, Septoria leaf spot, and soft rot 
in the field also are available. 


MANY TYPES OF MACHINES USED 


Records secured from Ten-Ton Tomato 
Club growers in 1946 showed anything 
but a uniform procedure for control of 
late blight which appeared for the first 
time last year. Methods of application 
of fungicides on the tomato crop in- 
cluded everything from hand dusting to 
row machines and airplanes, and for ap- 
plication of liquid sprays, from row crop 
sprayers to power orchard and speed 
sprayers. 


EARLY APPLICATION IMPORTANT 


The earliest date reported of appear- 
ance of late blight on tomatoes in 1946 
was on July 8 and the latest date in 
some fields was on September 25. It 
appeared on both the leaves and on the 


fruit, but was by far the more severe 
on the fruits. 


Of 216 growers reporting 141 used a 
dust alone; 46 growers used a liquid 
spray alone, and many of them used a 
combination of both liquid and dust. In 
many instances a liquid spray was used 
while the plants were small and while a 
grower could still operate between rows 
with his spraying equipment. When the 
plants became too large for the use of 
the grower’s regular sprayer, then either 
dusting with airplanes or the use of the 
speed sprayer was practiced. 
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By CHARLES H. NISSLEY 


Extension Specialist in Vegetable Crops 
New Jersey College of Agriculture 


AMOUNT OF MATERIAL UNIFORM 


The average amount of dust used to 
the acre was 40 pounds and of a liquid 
spray, from 150 to 200 gallons per acre. 
Material used mainly for a dust was a 
basie copper dust and among liquid 
sprays, homemade bordeaux mixture 
predominated. Some growers used pre- 
pared recommended fungicides. 


Applications averaged from one to 
nine, and from seven to 14 days between 
applications. The estimated cost to treat 
an acre in one application ranged from 
$2 to $6. Effectiveness of the treatment 
was good in cases where material was 
applied properly and where either spray- 
ing or dusting was started at the first 
appearance of the disease. 


The estimated loss per acre ranged 
from no loss where the materials were 
applied properly to as much as half of 
the total crop where application was in- 
efficient. Every one of the 216 growers 
reporting stated they will spray or dust 
for the control of this disease in 1947, 
if it re-appears. 


CONTROLLED BLIGHT 
100 PER CENT 


Henry and Harley Wright of Vincen- 
town, who won the high yield per acre 
class in the Ten Ton Tomato Club, 
delivering 21.54 tons to the acre, lost 
practically no fruit because of late 
blight. They began spraying June 10. 


They sprayed their tomatoes four 
times, waiting two weeks between their 
first application, and ten days between 
the third and fourth. 


About 175 gallons of spray material 
were applied to the acre through a power 
sprayer holding 400 gallons of water. 
Fifty pounds of copper sulphate (blue- 
stone), 30 pounds of lime and six 
pounds of calcium arsenate to each tank 
were used. The spray boom covered five 
rows with three nozzles to each row. 


The estimated cost per acre for each 
treatment was $3.50, or a total cost per 
acre for the season of $14. Addition of 
the calcium arsenate to the copper spray 
helped control insects, 


TEN TON TOMATO CLUB 


Membership in the 1946 New Jersey 
Ten-Ton Tomato Club totaled 243 grow- 
ers. Of this number, 216 cultural record 
blanks were returned and tabulated. 
Total acreage recorded was 2,965, or an 
average of 13.6 acres per farm. 

The largest acreage was 75 and the 
lowest, five, which is the minimum for 
membership in the club. These growers 
delivered a total of 37,857 tons of toma- 
toes to the processing plants or an aver- 
age of 12.81 tons per acre. 


1946 WINNERS 


In 1945, only 30 growers qualified for 
membership in the club. The New Jersey 
Canners’ Association provided prizes for 
the three growers producing the highest 
yields and to the three growers deliver- 
ing the highest quality throughout the 
season. First prize in each class was a 
$100 watch. Second prize was a $75 
watch, and the third prize in each class 
consisted of a ton of fertilizer and 500 
five-eighths baskets respectively. 


Winners of the yield class were Henry 
and Harley Wright of Vincentown, who 
produced 21.54 tons of tomatoes per acre 
on 5.17 acres. Second prize went to 
Joseph D. Snyder of Burlington, who 
produced 20.6 tons to the acre on 7.06 
acres, and third prize winner was Elmer 
Harris of Vincentown who produced 
19.25 tons per acre on 8.52 acres. 


First prize in the quality class went to 
Elmer G. and Elmer A. Tindall of Wind- 
sor, who delivered to the can house more 
than 10 tons of tomatoes to the acre and 
received a grade of 96 per cent of U. S. 
No. 1 and 4 per cent of No. 2, with no 
culls. Second prize was awarded to 
Donald Weeden of Freehold who re- 
ceived a grade of 84 per cent U. S. No. 
1 and 16 per cent of U. S. No. 2 and no 
culls. Third prize went to Henry and 
Harley Wright who received a seasonal 
grade of 84 per cent of U. S. No. 1 and 
16 per cent of U. S. No. 2 with no culls. 


Several farmers growing large tomato 
acreages and receiving a high yield per 
acre deserve honorable mention. For 
instance, Grant Berry of Mount Holly 
grew 75 acres of tomatoes, and delivered 
971.2 tons to the can house, with an aver- 
age acre yield of 12.95 tons to the acre. 
Aubrey S. Walton and Sons of Moores- 
town grew 49.3 acres, delivered 895.89 
tons or an average yield of 18.29 tons 
to the acre. These are typical of grow- 
ers worthy of honorable mention in the 
1946 canhouse tomato club. 
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RUTGERS VARIETY LEADS 

Of the 2,964 acres, 1,708 acres were 
planted solid to Rutgers variety. There 
were 246 acres planted with Garden 
State variety; 44 acres to the Marglobe, 
38 to Stokesdale and 30 to Valiant. 
Planted with a combination of both Rut- 
gers and Garden State were 594 acres. 
Other combination plantings included 
the Rutgers, and No. 178, No. 128, or 
No. 164, with one grower planting his 
entire acreage to the John Baer variety. 


FERTILIZATION 

Fertilizer used to grow these tomatoes 
averaged 1,500 pounds to the acre. The 
highest amount was 2,500 pounds and 
the lowest was 500 pounds with heavy 
applications of barnyard manure. This 
variation in the amount of fertilizer 
used occurs in proportion to the fertility 
of the soil in which the tomatoes are 
planted. 

Twelve growers broadcast and plowed 
under all of their fertilizer before the 
ground was plowed. Forty-eight grow- 
ers broadcast all of the fertilizer on top 
of the plowed ground and thoroughly 
disked it into the surface soil. 

Split application of fertilizer was, 
however, more popular. Nine growers 
broadeast part of their fertilizer on the 
ground, plowed it under, and applied 
some in the row a week to 10 days be- 
fore field planting, Thirteen growers 
applied their fertilizer using three 
methods, plowing about one-third of the 
amount under or broadcasting it on top 
of the plowed ground and disking it in; 
applying another third in the row and 
using the remaining third as a side- 
dressing four to five weeks after setting 
the plants. 

Eighty-eight growers applied an aver- 
age of 500 to 600 pounds of fertilizer in 
the row a week before plant setting and 
the remainder in either one or two ap- 
plications as side-dressings, the first 
side-dressing about four weeks after 
field planting and the second about four 
to five weeks later. Forty-four growers 
broadeast their fertilizer and thoroughly 
disked it into the surface of the ground 
and applied the remainder in one or two 
side-dressings, after plants had been set. 

Of the 216 growers, 118 reporting used 
a 5-10-10 commercial fertilizer entirely. 
Fourteen growers used a 4-12-8 mixture 
entirely, while quite a number reported 
using a combination of mixtures. For 
example, some growers used 700 pounds 
of a 3-12-6 commercial fertilizer in the 
row a week before plant setting and then 
applied 900 pounds to the acre of a 
5-10-10 fertilizer in two applications at 
four-week intervals. 

Other fertilizers used were a 3-12-6, 
a 3-9-12, and 4-12-4. Only 20 growers 
used supplementary applications of 
nitrate of soda, using at the rate of 
about 200 pounds to the acre. The aver- 
age number of cultivations was from five 
to six, during the year. 
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NAMING NEW TOMATOES 


Choosing a name for the new baby 
presents no greater problem to the proud 
parents than does naming a new variety 
of fruit or vegetable to the plant 
breeder. 


Right now the vegetable crop special- 
ists at the New York State Experiment 
Station at Geneva have three new 
“baby” tomatoes to name as a result of 
breeding and selection for improved can- 
ning tomatoes, and they are in a quan- 
dry en picking names that will do justice 
to the good qualities that they believe 
their new offerings will introduce to the 
canning industry. 

“It becomes more and more difficult to 
choose appropriate names for new intro- 
ductions as the long list of varities in- 
creases,” say the Station workers. 
“Names for new varities of vegetables 
and fruits are selected in various ways. 
They may be largely descriptive, featur- 
ing some prominent characteristics of 
the fruit, plant, or habit of growth. 
They may be geographical or historical, 
perpetuating the name of a person, place, 
or event. Or the name may simply be 
a ‘catchy’ combination of words with the 
hope that they will appeal to growers 
by their novelty.” 

At present, the three tomato introduc- 
tions developed by the Station vegetable 
crop specialists are simply known as 
Geneva Nos. 2, 3, and 5. They appeal 
to canners and growers alike because of 
their good color, productiveness, habit 
of growth, vigor, and other desirable 
characteristics. But each of them needs 
a suitable name. 


Standard varities of tomatoes used 
for canning in New York are known by 
such euphonious appelations as Bonny 
Best, Marglobe, Scarlet Dawn, Earliana, 
Bounty, Victor, Rutgers, Coburg, Land- 
reth, to mention a few that illustrate 
what the Experiment Station scientists 
must compete with if their “babies” are 
to be blest with a good name. 


FIRMING APPLES BY ADDING 
CALCIUM 


Apples treated with a very small 
amount of calcium chloride will retain 
their original firmness to a marked de- 
gree, especially when made into pies, 
according to food scientists at the New 
York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 

Based on a process for firming canned 
tomatoes developed several years ago, 
the calcium treatment of apples at time 
of canning or when the fruit is being 
prepared for the freezer is believed to 
have commercial possibilities. 


“Of course the calcium treatment will 
not make a good pie apple from an en- 
tirely unsuitable variety or from apples 
which have softened up excessively,” 
says Dr. Z. I. Kertesz, Station food 
chemist, in discussing the investigations. 
“When the softening is of a borderline 
degree, however, calcium is very useful 
in firming the tissues before preserva- 
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tion of the fruit either by canning or by 
freezing,” he states. 

Several different ways of applying the 
calcium were tried out by Doctor Ker- 
tesz, who concludes that the results vary 
with the degree of maturity, condition, 
and variety of apple. For commercial 
purposes, a satisfactory method has been 
to add about one-half per cent of cal- 
cium chloride to the water in which the 
apples are to be blanched before 
freezing. 

“The full benefit of the calcium treat- 
ment of apples does not usually show up 
until the product has been used in a pie,” 
he says. “During the baking, especially 
when a browned crust is required, the 


resistance of the treated apples to the 


heating is quite remarkable. The cal- 
cium treatment also gives the cut sur- 
faces a much more glossy appearance 
and helps to hold the original color of 
the apple during processing, storage, 
and preparation for baking. It is hoped 
that the Food and Drug regulations will 
soon be amended, as they were in the 
case of tomatoes, to permit the commer- 
cial use of the process on apples.” 


TIDEWATER CANNERS 
REORGANIZE 


The Organization Meeting of the Tide- 
water Canners Association of Virginia, 
Ine., was held at the Court House at 
Warsaw, Va., on Wednesday, January 
15, 1947, with a large and enthusiastic 
attendance. Robert A. Harris was chosen 
as Temporary Chairman of the meeting, 
and J. C. Bigger was appointed secre- 
tary. 

The Incorporation Certificate was in- 
troduced and accepted by the Associa- 
tion, a non-profit organization. New by- 
laws were read and accepted. 

Earl Daniel of Deltaville was elected 
President, and assumed charge of the 
meeting. Charles E. Stuart was elected 
Vice-President, and the following were 
elected Directors: John R. Hinton, Reed- 
ville; H. N. Edwards, Farnham; Marvin 
Smith, White Stone; A. B. Garner, 
Lewisetta; Robert A. Harris, Jr., Kin- 
sale; W. H. Sanford, Jr., Tucker Hill; 
H. D. Booker, Lottsburg and A. L. Pal- 
mer, Kilmarnock. 

Plans are being made to have a Spring 
Meeting with all the trimmings in late 
March or early April, Other plans in- 
clude improvement of the quality of the 
canned foods produced, the fostering of 
better relations between Canners and 
Growers, improvement of sanitary and 
working conditions, and other activities 
of interest, not only to member Canners, 
but to Growers and the consuming public 
as well. 


INCORPORATES 


W. B. Mathews, Frank W. Johnson 
and Edison E. Billings have incorporated 
the Texas Shrimp Co., Inc., at Browns- 
ville, Tex., with $15,000 authorized capi- 
tal stock. 
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STATES HIS CASE 


Canned foods the back-bone of the successful jobber—Sales effort must 
be restored—Quality the top requirement—Price secondary 


By BETTER PROFITS 


The first week in December the Iowa- 
Nebraska Canners Association in a 
meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, listened to 
an interesting address by Mr. Max Chris- 
topher, Executive Vice-President, Mis- 
souri Valley Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion. In his address Mr. Christopher 
said so much of truth for canners we are 
anxious to reproduce portions at least of 
his address for those who did not hear 
him. 


METHODS CHANGE 

“While our business if entirely differ- 
ent from yours, the two are inter-depen- 
dent to a considerable degree. You proc- 
ess it, we sell it. As sellers we are vitally 
interested in what you pack—the quality 
—the quantity—the cost. One thing is 
certain—this is a rapidly changing 
world. New and better ways are being 
found to do almost everything. None of 
us can afford to stand still or cling to all 
the old ways and keep up with the pro- 
cession. In many lines we have seen 
the peak of scarcities. Ample supplies 
of merchandise are becoming available 
in many items. Buyers are less eager to 
buy and the alloting of merchandise is 
being replaced with vigorous advertising 
and intensive selling campaigns. It is 
certain that business profits in the future 
will be as fully dependent upon efficient 
selling as upon other factors such as low 
cost warehousing and operating expense. 


MUTUAL INTERESTS 


“The wholesale grocery business is a 
sales as well as a service business. It 
does not produce, process or manufacture 
the merchandise it distributes. There- 
fore, it is dependent for its merchandise 
upon those whose business it is to proc- 
ess, manufacture, or fabricate same out 
of raw materials. It is quite natural 
then, that the wholesale grocer should 
be very much interested in what canners 
are doing and concerned with what plans 
they have for future production, both 
as to quality and quantity. Canned foods 
have always been the backbone of the 
business of the successful food jobber. 
Rarely do you find a wholesale grocer 
who has made money over a period of 
years unless he has been an enthusiastic 
and efficient distributor of canned foods.” 

Here follows considerable comment by 
the speaker on the position of frozen 
foods in the scheme of wholesale distri- 
bution of foods. Then he swings again 
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into consideration of the canners distri- 
bution problems. 


A RETURN TO SELLING 


“Canned foods have sold so easily at 
all levels of distribution for the past 
four years that the art of producing the 
highest quality and the art of selling has 
deteriorated to a lower level than we 
have seen in the past. As a matter of 
fact ‘in all lines of endeavor, selling is 
now the weakest part of the postwar pic- 
ture. Sales psychology is over-optimistic, 
lazy and indifferent with easy order fill- 
ing and rusty from disuse. 


QUALITY A MUST 


“Thoughtful wholesalers are naturally 
concerned and are wondering what they 
can do to get back on the beam as far as 
selling is concerned. Practically all of 
them are undoubtedly agreed that in or- 
der to do their full share of business and 
at a profit, they must have quality mer- 
chandise. On account of increased in- 
comes and increased purchasing power 
of the people quality canned foods are 
what the housewife now calls for and 
expects. High quality demand was in- 
creased during the war period by OPA 
when the value of a can of food (Ration- 
point wise) was the same for fancy 
grade as for substandard. Naturally the 
housewife wants to please her family. 
Food was so precious that she wanted 
none wasted. Therefore she got into 
the habit of buying the best. She will 
continue to buy the best as long as she 
has the money with which to pay for it. 
She will continue to do this until the 
family food budget has reached a much 
lower level than is expected for a num- 
ber of years to come. Only a severe in- 
dustrial depression will develop a real 
demand for lower grades of canned 
foods. From a wholesale grocer’s stand- 
point it is hard to see how a canner can 
afford to ignore this trend. We believe 
that every step the canner takes should 
be in the direction of seeing to it that 
the largest possible portion of his pack 
is in Fancy, extra standard or choice 
grade. The wise canner will certainly 
not resort to up-grading such as indulged 
in during the war by many processors. 
. . . Canners should not be so ambitious 
to produce the greatest number of cases 
per acre out of their raw materials as 
they should be to see how many cases of 
higher grades may be produced per acre. 


They will find wholesalers eager and 
ready buyers of these quality products. 
Standard and sub-standard grades should 
not be produced except in case of acci- 
dent or some weather or crop condition 
that is unavoidable. 


PRICE NO OBJECT 

“Those of you who have attended 
meetings of wholesale grocery salesmen 
and have cut samples of high grade 
canned foods for them to see and to taste 
know how enthusiastic these salesmen 
are and how vigorously they push the 
sale of such canned foods to their cus- 
tomers. . . . There is a satisfaction as 
well as profit, in selling quality. The 
price angle is never so important on high 
grade goods as on standards. Satisfied 
customers come back for more. They 
are not always shopping for the lowest 
price with quality a minor consideration. 
Many years ago the late Mr. E. C. Sim- 
mons of the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany of St. Louis, coined the phrase, 
‘Quality is remembered long after the 
price is forgotten.’ That is a truism 
that will always stand.” 

There was quite a great deal more of 
interest to canners in the address of 
Mr. Christopher but I will not mention 
any others. Let’s take to heart the honest 
effort of a customer to help us put our 
selling houses in order. Let’s pack that 
quality he expects and help him mer- 
chandise it as far as possible. Our future 
sales and profits will increase as we do. 


GAMBLE HEADS CORN 
PRODUCTS SALES 


Corn Products Refining Company has 
announced the promotion of W. H. 
Gamble to General Sales Manager. As 
General Sales Manager he will assume 
responsibility for sales of all of the Com- 
pany products. 

Mr. Gamble began his service with the 
Company in 1910. He was appointed 
Western Sales Manager in 1924. He is 
Vice-President and Director of Corn 
Products Sales Company. 


NEW BROKERS 


Walter R. Ranney and Robert J. Hor- 
nung, Wichita, Kan., have opened the 
food brokerage business, Ranney-Hor- 
nung Sales Company with offices at 204- 
208 Union Station Building. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


NCA OFFICERS 


Emil Rutz, Schuckl & Company, Inc., 
Sunnyvale, California, was elected Presi- 
dent of the National Canners Associa- 
tion succeeding Fred A. Stare of Stokely 
Foods, Inc., Columbus, Wisconsin. How- 
ard T. Cumming, Curtice Brothers Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York, was elected 
First Vice-President; and Alfred W. 
Eames, California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, was reelected to the Sec- 
ond Vice-Presidency. 

At the closing session of the conven- 
tion on Wednesday morning, January 22, 
Mr. Stare was presented with a beauti- 
ful silver casserole in appreciation for 
the very fine work that he had performed 
in behalf of the Association during the 
past 21 months in which he served. 


R. M. ROBERTS REELECTED 


R. M. Roberts of American Can Com- 
pany, New York City, was reelected 
President of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association at the Annual Meet- 
ing held at Atlantic City, Tuesday morn- 
ing, January 21. J. C. Whetzel of the 
Tin Plate Division of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, was elected Vice-President to suc- 
ceed Frank B. Fairbanks, Horix Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh, who is 
forced to forego such activities due to 
illness. 

New Directors elected are: Hal W. 
Johnston, Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
Company, Rochester, New York; W. D. 
Chisholm, Chisholm-Ryder Company, 
Niagara Falls, New York, for three 
years; and George H. Tay, Lee Metal 
Products Company, Philipsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, who was reelected to the Board 
for a period of one year to fill a vacancy. 


BALTIMORE CANNER DEAD 


Louis H. Golden, 58, Manager of the 
Snow Hill, Maryland, plant of Roberts 
Brothers, Baltimore canning firm, died 
at a hospital at Lakeland, Florida, of a 
cerebral hemorrhage. The body was 
brought to Baltimore for burial in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery, January 20. 


ISLAND OPENS DETROIT OFFICE 


Island Equipment Corp., designers and 
manufacturers of Unitized Spot Convey- 
ing Equipment for Food Industries, 
Brewers, Dairies, Bottling Works, Gen- 
eral Manufacturing, Industries, ete., with 
general offices at 101 Park Ave., New 
York City 17, have just opened a Branch 
Office at 2631 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., in charge of Denny Bohn, a well 
known Conveying and Material Handling 
Engineer. 
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FARMER HEADS CORN CANNERS 


J. LeRoy Farmer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
was elected President of the Corn Can- 
ners Service Bureau at a meeting held 
at Atlantic City, Monday afternoon, 
January 20. Mr. Farmer succeeds C. H. 
Chitham, Milford Canning Company, 
Milford, Illinois, who had held the office 
during the war years. John P. Kraemer, 
Mammoth Springs Canning Company, 
Sussex, Wisconsin, was elected Vice- 
President, West; and T, Stran Summers, 
Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Free- 
dom, Pennsylvania, Vice-President, East. 
Luther Swaim, C. W. Swaim Canning 
Company, Wilmington, Ohio, was elected 
Secretary while Harvey R. Burr contin- 
ues as the Bureau’s Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


ST. JOHN HEADS OLD GUARDS 


A. F. W. St. John of the Worcester Salt 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, was elected 
President of the Old Guard Society at 
the annual get-together held at the Tray- 
more Hotel, Sunday evening, January 19. 
This was the first social feature of the 
Convention and an occasion at which the 
older men of the industry gather to re- 
new acquaintances. Mr. St. John suc- 
ceeds Louis Risser of Illinois, Arthur I. 
Judge, Editor of THE CANNING TRADE, 
was elected First Vice-President; and 
William C. Schorer of the Sauk City 
Canning Company, Sauk City, Wiscon- 
sin, Second Vice-President. S. G. Gors- 
line, Battle Creek, Michigan, continues 
as the Society’s Secretary-Treasurer. 


CHANGE CORPORATE NAME 


The Quality Products Company, Inc., 
Mount Comfort, Indiana, has changed its 
corporate name to the Coddington Pack- 
ing Company, Inc., and opened offices in 
the Consolidated Building, Indianapolis. 

Father and son, A. E. Coddington, 
Senior and Junior, are respectively 
President and Vice-President of the firm. 


H & D EXPANSION 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Company has a 
$400,000 expansion program under way 
at the company’s Buffalo, New York, 
factory. The site adjacent to the pres- 
ent plant, was acquired for the project 
which when completed will provide a 
total of 162,000 square feet of manufac- 
turing space. With a total cf 23 mills 
and factories throughout the United 
States and Canada, Hinde & Dauch has 
long been one of the largest corrugated 
shipping box manufacturers. 
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YOUNG GUARD BANQUET 


Just prior to the banquet and enter- 
tainment of the Young Guard Society 
on Monday evening, January 20, a brief 
business meeting was held at the Tray- 
more Hotel for the purpose of the elec- 
tion of officers and the discussion of any 
pertinent topics. Herbert Young of 
Stokely Foods, Inc., Indianapolis, was 
elected President to succeed Jack L. 
Gentry, food broker of Spartansburg, 
South Carolina; Paul V. Smith of the 
Continental Can Gompany, Syracuse, 
New York, was elected First Vice-Presi- 
dent; and William A. Cole of Indepen- 
dent Lithograph Company, San Fran- 


cisco, Second Vice-President; Robert W. 


Mairs, The H. J. McGrath Company, 
Baltimore, continues as the Society’s 
Treasurer; and William A. Free, Hun- 
gerford Packing Company, Hungerford, 
Pennsylvania, was reelected Secretary. 


About 750 Young Guardsmen attended 
the banquet and entertainment and those 
in charge fully redeemed the unfortunate 
situation which occurred at last year’s 
banquet when the waiters went on strike 
and few, if any, of those in attendance 
were served a dinner at all. This year’s 
affair was a huge success from every 
standpoint, with high class entertain- 
ment lasting for more than 2% hours, 
and a banquet which put everyone in 
restive mood for the show which was to 
follow. 


Entertainment Committee Chairman 
Ed Woelper, and Secretary Bill Free de- 
serve only the highest commendation for 
a job well done. 


UTAH CANNERS ELECT 


Victor R. Smith, Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Box Elder Pack- 
ing Corporation and Smith Frozen 
Foods, Inc., of Bingham City, was elected 
President of the Utah Canners Associa- 
tion at the Annual Executive Meeting 
held in Ogden, January 8. Mr. Smith 
succeeds Earl A. Randall of Mills-Ogden 
Canning Company. Other officers elected 
are: D. B. Stringham, President of the 
Royal Canning Company, Ogden, Vice- 
President and Harvey F. Cahill, Ogden, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Board of Directors includes 
Messrs. Smith and Stringham; Joseph F. 
Barker, Utah Canning Company, Ogden; 
G. E. Andreason, R. D. Pringle Com- 
pany, Ogden; Philip J. Dix, California 
Packing Corporation, Ogden; Wesley 
Gensen, Pleasant Grove Canning Com- 
pany, Pleasant Grove; and Reid Jensen, 
Varney Canning Company, Roy. 


The annual convention of the Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City, February 21 and 22. 


The Association was well represented 
at the Atlantic City Convention with 
more than 40 Utah canners and their 
wives in attendance. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


KEEP SUGAR CONTROLS—The Canners 
League of California has gone on record 
as favoring retention of controls on 
sugar until the public can be assured of 
stability of prices and equitable distribu- 
tion of supplies. This is in line with 
recommendations made recently by the 
California Retail Grocers and Merchants’ 
Association and the California & Ha- 
waiian Sugar Refining Corp. 


PROFITS—The California Packing 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif., reports 
sales and operating revenues of $49,876,- 
486 for the quarter ended November 30, 
compared with $14,091,167 for the previ- 
ous quarter period. Sales for nine 
months of the fiscal year totaled $102,- 
802,048. Alaska Packers Association, 88 
per cent owned by the California Pack- 
ing Corp., reports sales and operating 
revenues of $836,520 for the quarter 
ended September 30, compared with 
$1,069,813 for the previous quarter. Nine 
months’ revenue totaled $6,280,426, com- 
pared with $7,923,394 in the 1945 period. 


NEW LAB. DIRECTOR—Dr. Michael J. 
Copley has been made director of the 
Western Research Laboratory, Albany, 
Calif. He was introduced to agricul- 
turists and industrialists of the Western 
area by Dr. Louis B. Howard, chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Chemistry of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, who came from Wash- 
ington for the purpose. 


ON EDUCATION—Adrian J. Falk, presi- 
dent of S & W Fine Foods, Ine., San 
Francisco, Calif., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Board of Education. He is 
a past president of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. 


FISHERY SCHOOL—The Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration has approved plans 
for campus improvements for the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Ten structures are to be erected, includ- 
ing a $600,000 fisheries school building. 
The fisheries building is to be a three- 
story structure and will house the fish- 
eries school, the State Department of 
Fisheries, the International Fisheries 
Commission and the Fisheries Library 
and Museum, The School of Fisheries 
is conducting a winter series of Monday 
night lectures reviewing current prob- 
lems and recent advances in the fishing 
industry. Included are talks on the 
preservation of fish by canning, modern 
methods being contrasted with the meth- 
ods of the past. 


STRIKE—A strike of AFL grocery 
clerks in Los Angeles, Calif. and vicinity 
has kept more than 2,000 stores closed 
for two weeks and is spreading. The 
union is demanding $60 for a 40-hour 
week. The present scale is $40. 
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Flexible as an accordion, rugged, compact, and easily handled. That’s Food Machin- 
ery Corporation’s Accordion Conveyor, now being sold nationally by the Riverside, 
California Division. 


FMC CONVEYOR MEETS 
THE TASK 


Americans have a way of adapting 
equipment to fit their own particular 
needs, sometimes subjecting the product 
to overload and abuse never anticipated 
by the original designers. Even so, high 
quality products do stand up under the 
strain. Such was the case with Food 
Machinery Corporation’s Accordion Con- 
veyor, first introduced nationally during 
1946 by the Riverside, California Divi- 
sion. 


The uniqueness of this portable 
gravity conveyor, so flexible that it could 
be extended from 35 inches to 100 inches 
per unit, easily set up and capable of 
being formed quickly into practically any 
shape required, caused immediate accept- 
ance by those in the food industry with 
a material handling problem, Its users 
found that it saved time, space, and 


labor, reduced package handling cost and 
ended aisle jamming. 

These rugged conveyors began to be 
used under conditions for which they 
were never designed, with amazing re- 
sults. Even though overloaded, left ex- 
posed to the elements and battered about, 
they continued to give excellent service. 

The enormous demand for the Accord- 
ion Conveyor surprised even Food 
Machinery Corporation, who had tooled 
up for a comparatively modest volume. 
The company now announces the com- 
pletion of enlarged facilities enabling 
them to make immediate delivery of all 
sizes. 

An interesting cevelopment has been 
the way that users of the Accordion Con- 
veyor have learned to move sections of 
it from one part of a plant to another. 
It is turned over and the rollers of the 
conveyor itself are used as wheels, there- 
by rolling the section along upside down 
to its new location. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
SCHOOL 


The annual Pennsylvania Canners and 
Field Men’s Conference will be held at 
the Nittany-Lion Inn in State College on 
February 18, 19 and 20. The chief topic 
for discussion will be “Late Tomato 
Blight.” 


CONTINENTAL CHANGES 


After a year’s absence, Walter Hitch- 
-yck has returned to the Continental Can 
Company as Assistant to the District 
Sales Manager in New Orleans. 


R. W. Johnson, sales representative 
for Continental Can Company, and for- 
merly located at Columbus, Ohio, has 
moved to Cincinnati. His new address 
is 722 Floral Avenue, Terrace Park, 
Cincinnati. 


TO MANAGE SALES 


John de Doelder, former Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Perfection Canning Com- 
pany, Inec., of Newark, New York, has 
joined the personnel of the Manchester 
(N. Y.) Canning Company as Sales 
Manager, as also that of the Empire 
State Pickling Company of Phelps, New 
York, in the capacity of Assistant Sales 
Manager. 


FIRE DAMAGE 


Some $35,000 damage was done to the 
plant of the San Juan Canning Com- 
pany, Warrenton, Oregon, January 13, 
as a result of an oil tank explosion. 


EXPANDING 


H. Curtis Krout, Maryland Line, 
Maryland, is contemplating the addition 
of turkey and chicken sandwich spreads 
to his line of products. 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Understand the Situation—Most Canners 
Are Sold Out of Goods—If There Are Price 
Declines They Will Not Hit the Canners— 
And There Seems Slim Chance for Declines 
as the Canned Foods Market Goes into its 
Period of Heaviest Demand—Hard Winter 
Weather Means Heavier Demands—Some 
Gperators Need Several Doses of Bi-carb. 


IMAGINATION—Any canned foods mar- 
ket during the week January 20-25 is 
pure imagination, at least as far as the 
canners are concerned, and you can in- 
clude the brokers in that, too. For all 
the brokers did not leave Atlantic City 
the end of last week as most people seem 
to suppose. Many remained there to see 
their principals, especially so in the case 
of the big boys, busy with the Canners 
Convention. We saw and spoke with lots 
of canners while at the Convention, and 
if we took the producer’s market from 
what we were answered when we asked 
if they had any goods left, we would 
have to say there could be no producer- 
broker or -wholesaler market, for all the 
canners that we talked to said they had 
no goods for sale. So as we head this, 
if you must have a canned foods market 
this Convention-week, exercise your im- 
agination; or listen to the boys who work 
for the buyers—and we do mean the 
newspaper men in the grocery field, even 
as we work for the canners in this field, 
and from them you might guess that the 
canned foods market is as dead as Hec- 
tor’s ghost. 

Or again talk to the average canner 
and you will find that he has no goods 
to sell, as we have intimated above. Yes, 
he may be carrying quite some amount 
of canned foods of the various types that 
he cans, but they are not his property, 
having been sold long since, and are be- 
ing shipped as needed. 

The danger signal for any canner who 
may have some unsold goods in stock is 
the over-emphasized holdings in ware- 
houses. You know they tried that mar- 
ket squeeze in the frozen food field, to 
get the goods away at their own prices, 
pretending that there is a huge surplus. 
But they did not find these frozen food 
men dumb—(they are mainly canners, 
you know, besides their frozen food ef- 
forts). Someone issued what presumed 
to be statistics on holdings of frozen 
foods—and we do not in the least men to 
reflect upon statistics—but they failed 
to mention that the stocks referred to 
must of necessity last for many months, 
in fact until new crops have been grown 
and are ready for canning or freezing. 
In other words they spoke as if the 
stocks on hand must be used up this 
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week, or the market is to be considered 
glutted with them. That is just non- 
sense, of course. These goods have been 
frozen, and their owners expected to 
carry them over the months, dealing 
them out as wanted, and knowing that 
under a continuation of present market 
conditions, their stocks would be cleaned 
out long before new goods could be pro- 
duced. 

We are just now at the beginning of 
the heaviest season of calls upon con- 
served or preserved foods—canned foods, 
frozen foods, and ete.—with a good half 
year ahead yet to be supplied. The ques- 
tion is are there enough such goods to 
carry the market, rather than are there 
too many. 

The “viewers with alarm,” and the 
other such pessimists, are very vocal on 
the likelihood of a recession or depres- 
sion in general business during 1947. 
Well, we are not going to deal in futures, 
any more than we understand the can- 
ners are willing to sell futures on a defi- 
nite price basis at this time, in face of 
the uncertainties of crop prices, labor 
rates and absence of strikes, etc. These 
gentry would do well to get several doses 
of bi-carb, and so sweeten up their dis- 
positions. There is nothing in the out- 
look for ’47 that indicates any serious 
trouble, especially for canners, and their 
outputs. 

So long as labor is so generally em- 
ployed, and at such good wages, there 
can be no recession in the demands for 
foods. They’ve got the money and they 
will continue to have the money, and 
with that backing the demand cannot 
reasonably be expected to fall off. 


The stories that were going the rounds 
in Atlantic City about the prices being 
paid for mementos or presents for the 
family or sweetheart are almost unbe- 
lievable. A lady, the wife of one of the 
managers of the great Auditorium in 
which the Machinery Show was made, 
told one instance that will illustrate. A 
certain article, we forget what it was 
just now, but the price of which was well 
known (to Atlantic City dwellers) as 
$75 was quoted to one of the Convention- 
ites as $750, and the reply was “I’ll take 
it.” The lady in question said her hus- 
band, on the Chamber of Commerce or 
whatever it is that has control of busi- 
ness in Atlantic City, promised that this 
sort of robbery would be looked into, for 
the good of resort, checked, and stopped. 
But what can you do with a man so flush 
with money, and so careless as to how 
he spends it? And there were plenty at 
this Convention just situated that way. 


THE MARKET—But this column is sup- 
posed to record canned foods transac- 
tions of the week, even when there are 
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none worth mentioning in this in-be- 
tween week. It is said buyers intend to 
work down their warehouse stocks before 
taking on more goods, and we happen to 
know that canners rather welcome this, 
in the hope that they will not be called 
upon to sell goods now, at today’s prices, 
when the future costs are so uncertain. 
Not a few canners have decided to hold 
what stocks they now have as against 
the 1947 packs, since all indications 
point to the probability of higher costs 
this year, even if there be no serious 
strikes or other interferences with tin 
plate and can production. To their way 
of thinking costs this season will be 
higher than they were on the goods now 
in warehouse, and as about all of them 
are well heeled financially they see no 
good reason for tying up on contracts 
that may not cover these increased costs. 
There still lingers in the minds of many 
that we are headed for a rather severe 
period of inflation, coming too near if 
not over the time when canning will be 
in full swing. What that could do to 
wages, and costs of the 1947 packs any- 
one can guess. And they wisely would 
rather not be tied up with definite con- 
tracts at firm prices. And they are wise, 
in our opinion. Demand for canned foods 
will continue. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Gloom Disappears—Small Quota Buying— 
All Predict Heavier Buying Must Come— 
Buyers’ Bearishness Not Genuine—Citrus 
Straightening Out—Tomato Prices Ease— 
Products Prices Declining—Fish Prices 
Lowering—Fruits Quiet 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, January 24, 1947 


THE SITUATION—-Canned food interests 
meeting in convention at Atlantic City 
arrived in an upset state of mind, the 
reason for this trend being the price 
position and the numerous reports of 
pending unsettlement. However, as the 
meeting progressed and various speakers 
outlined the market positions, optimism 
became the keyword and toward the end 
of the meetings, it was apparent that 
most traders felt bearishness, as usual, 
had been overdone. 

As to demand for canned foods, there 
was a noticeable lack of buying. How- 
ever, one factor that did attract con- 
siderable attention was the moderate in- 
crease in the number of inquiries, al- 
though this was not followed by impor- 
tant buying. There were instances where 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN BLANCHERS are 80% 
more efficient by actual sediment test. Self 
cleaning and automatic skimming devices 
account for their superior performance. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN SPLIT REMOVER 
WASHERS operate on the principle of 
using the force of water to separate dirt 
from peas, and it is the only successful 
method for thoroughly washing peas. 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN QUALITY SEPARA- 
TORS fill a very important job at this 
time by separating ALL QUALITY 
PEAS from the ones of a lower grade 
which enables you to pack a bigger 
volume of high grade peas. Only two to 
four seconds are required to do this 
very important job. The peas fall into 
a slow moving brine where the High 
Quality Peas rise toward the top and 
the Lower Quality Peas sink toward the 
bottom and both are conveyed to their 
respective discharge chutes. Due to 
the quick passage through the machine 
the peas absorb very little salt which 
can be easily removed by running 
them through a water flume not less 
than 10 feet long. 


Built of stainless steel or aehvenined 
metal. Can be easily installed by your 
plant mechanics. 

The Berlin Chapman Quality Separa- 
tors can also be used successfully on 
whole grain corn, beans, lima beans 
and other granular products. 


Write today for our complete Pea 
Equipment catalog. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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some of the smaller chains reported 
they had made replacements, but ad- 
mitted that the buying was far below 
that to be expected at this period during 
normal times. 


Wholesalers warehouse stocks remain 
large, but there was less resale pressure 
and offerings were understood to be at a 
level where the holder was not anxious 
to get out “at any price.” The feeling 
was to obtain at least cost for the prop- 
erty, and failing to do this, the buyer 
generally withdrew rather than press for 
sale. Some felt that this may have been 
a sign of less financial difficulty and a 
better view of the position on the part 
of some banks. 


THE OUTLOOK—Those traders basing 
their hopes on a more stabilized market, 
and an eventual improvement in the 
price position inclined toward this as a 
result of the higher manufacturing costs 
generally, including labels, tin, labor, 
etc., while many felt that there will not 
be a sufficient supply of cans. Quite a 
few look for manufacturers to allot cans 
throughout the season and as a result 
some packers indicated that under such 
a setup they would not pack beets, or 
peas and carrots. This may in the long 
run be a favorable market move, and 
possibly bring a reduction in surplus 
stocks now apparent in all distributing 
outlets. 


Replacement buying is expected to 
gain headway shortly after the conven- 
tion ends and this move may result in an 
easier warehousing situation. Nearly 
all trade interests agree that the citrus 
juice markets, for the first time since 
the beginning of the season, are on a 
more stabilized basis. There does not 
seem to be important selling pressure in 
this group, while packers are operating 
more on a supply and demand basis, 
rather than to flood the markets with 
unwanted stocks. 


TOMATOES—Sales of extra standards 
were reported at $1.75 per doz. f.o.b. 
Maryland, and there were intimations 
that sales were closed on the basis of 
$1.90 per doz. f.o.b. mid-west. This 
would establish the market around the 
low since the removal of Government 
regulations. Sentiment is not generally 
bearish, but there appears to be a trade 
opinion that packers having unsold 
stocks will have to accept further price 
concessions in order to move their stocks. 
The idea prevailed that after the turn 
of the year there would be demand suffi- 
cient to absorb many packs around $2.00 
a doz., f.o.b. Tri-State canneries, for ex- 
tra standards, but this seems to be out 
of the question at this time. Retailers 
are not moving goods as freely as dur- 
ing the holiday period, and there has 
developed a move toward conservatism 
on the part of the average buyer. Un- 
sold stocks are not large anywhere, and 
the new pack season is many months 
away, but with the present buyer’s atti- 
tude toward prices, disappearance is 
restricted. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—A disappointment 
has been the movement of tomato juices, 
with price shading appearing. Sellers 
were asking from $1.15 to $1.40 a doz. 
depending upon location, while some in- 
terests stated that there was “pratically 
no demand.” In certain quarters the 
situation in citrus juices was held re- 
sponsible for this trend, the impression 
being that prices should ease. However, 
the short pack would not permit any 
movement of importance, but like the 
demand for canned whole tomatoes, buy- 
ers continue to refuse to come in for 
stocks unless they can obtain them at 
their bids. As it stands now the market 
is practically ‘deadlocked.” 


CANNED FISH—Price levels have not 
given away to any extent, although com- 
pared with the schedules prevailing when 
decontrol took place, there has been some 
cutting of the unusually high levels, 
notably salmon, tuna and sardines. Coast 
reports told of some sales of light meat 
tuna at $15.00 to $15.75 for halves, f.o.b. 
cannery. Some pick-up in the sardine 
catch has been reported in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, but the pack this year 
seems sure to fall far short of that of 
a year ago, and while the pack in the 
south will be high, it will not be sufficient 
to offset the loss elsewhere. Salmon ig 
moving to this market, both Alaskan and 
Columbia River varieties. Sellers report 
that there has been some cancellations, 
but that the volume has not been suffi- 
cient to create important resale pressure. 
Maine sardines are firm on spot with 
unsold packers’ stocks reduced to a mini- 
mum. There were sales from $10.25 to 
$10.50 for keelyess, plain, f.o.b, Maine 
cannery, while indications were said to 
be pointing toward higher prices as spot 
stocks were steadily decreasing. Im- 
ported sardines are moving well, with a 
tight supply position also a feature. 


CITRUS JUICES—In the matter of inter- 
est this group was probably the out- 
standing feature. In a general way, quo- 
tations were maintained, with sellers 
asking 77%c for unsweetened grape- 
fruit, blended and orange, and some 
business occurring at a shade lower, 
around 75¢c. Many traders feel that the 
market for the first time in weeks has 
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the appearance of being stabilized, and 
that unless there develops some “pan- 
icky” unloading, values will hold. How- 
ever, there were others who pointed to 
the situation in tangerine juice where 
offerings were noted on the basis of 
$1.25 a doz. in some quarters. A bullish 
factor mentioned was the position of the 
Valencia oranges, where the dry weather 
prevailing throughout the Florida belt 
was said to be causing important deteri- 
oration. Unless this is relieved, packing 
difficulties are looked for in some quar- 
ters before many weeks. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Not much was 
heard relative to this group. Buyers in 
many instances continue to maintain a 
bearish attitude and while it is admitted 
that the supply is not burdensome, ask- 
ing prices generally are viewed as too 
high to attract retailers’ demand. Some 
reports from the coast stated that there 
were fair stocks held in jobbers’ ware- 
houses, which were not being pressed for 
sale, evidently in fear of upsetting mar- 
ket trends. 


CORN—A tight supply position is noted. 
Offerings of cream style corn were re- 
ported as decidedly small and limited 
quantities of whole kernel golden corn 
were noted at $1.60, f.o.b. mid-west. Dis- 
apearance has been rapid from the big 
pack of last year, and unlike peas re- 
tailers’ shelves are not believed to be 
overstocked. 


SWEET POTATOES—While this is not the 
season of the year to anticipate any 
important demand a fair business was 
understood to have been booked around 
$2.00, heavy syrup, f.o.b. mid-west. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Prices for Canned Foods Generally Holding 
—Tomatoes Being By-passed by Consumers 
—Plianned Corn Acreage in Middle West 
Practically the Same—Limas in Good De- 
mand—California Market Firm on Fruits 
Despite Heavy Packs 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, January 24, 1947 


THE SITUATION—Despite recent local 
press reports to the contrary, canned food 
markets generally are holding present 
price levels. Pessimistic predictions by 
local newspapers and radio commenta- 
tors have obviously affected retail busi- 
ness somewhat, although it is expected 
that this reaction will be short lived. 
Unfortunately, these press reports did 
not carry the whole story and deter- 
mined efforts are being made to present 
accurate and complete factual informa- 
tion to the housewife. 


Recent figures on pack statistics and 
unsold portions still in first hands indi- 
cate why distributors report bulging 
warehouses with resulting pressure on 
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resales. Attempted liquidation by job- 
bers continues, although with little ap- 
parent success, indicating a real job of 
merchandising must be done by all con- 
cerned if present stocks are to move into 
consumption in an orderly fashion. 

New buying, when it does develop, will 
no doubt, be highly selective with better 
grades of canned fruit especially in de- 
mand. Sea foods will also attract con- 
siderable interest, as stocks are low now 
and lenten demands are expected to re- 
duce these still further. Without ques- 
tion, citrus juices, which are today’s best 
value, will get the most play. 


THE OUTLOOK—The opinion of the can- 
ners at the Atlantic City Convention of 
the probable course of the canned foods 
market this year differs greatly from 
estimates made by other sources. They 
point out that higher labor costs coup- 
led with definite increases on all can- 
ners’ supplies with the exception of raw 
material will prevent any such breaks in 
price as predicted. It must be remem- 
bered that employment continues high 
with real purchasing power in the hands 
of consumers, which would indicate 
canned food consumption will remain 
fairly close to the record breaking level 
of the past few years. Trade authorities 
point out that actually, with the excep- 
tion of panicky selling on the part of 
some distributors, there has been no 
break in price on major canned food 
commodities except on citrus. Once these 
resales run their course and inventories 
are reduced to a normal level, whole- 
salers will be in a much better position 
financially, thus relieving the market of 
pressure from this source. It would seem 
with better labor relations in the offing, 
employment will continue high, the pub- 
lic, grown accustomed to better eating 
habits during the war, will continue to 
support canned foods and disprove pre- 
dictions of dire things to come. 


TOMATOES—Contrary to general expec- 
tations, local offerings have failed to 
materialize, although rather substantial 
quantities are available for resale on the 
basis of $1.90. However, demand remains 
non-existent as this once popular vege- 
table is being by-passed by the consumer. 
It is quite apparent that #2 tins of 
Tomatoes, retailing at 20c or more will 
not produce volume sales. Figures on the 
tremendous pack of tomato juice explain 
why distributors have plenty on hand 
and the present lack of interest. Goods 
are available for resale at less money 
than from first hands. Tomato catsup 
has moved well and is in fair demand, 
although nothing is being offered at the 
moment. Puree from the south in both 
10’s and 1’s is being offered freely, al- 
though at prices which buyers feel are 
too high with resulting lack of sales. 


_CORN—Inquiry for better grades is be- 
ginning to develop, although with the ex- 
ception of resales, nothing is being of- 
fered. Fancy cream style has been sold 
here recently for $1.65, which seems to 
be the going price on resales. It would 
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appear that canners would not have 
much difficulty selling better grades 
when they are so disposed. Corn obvi- 
ously is in a better position than other 
major vegetables. The canners here in 
the middle-west are planning approxi- 


’ mately the same acreage as last year. 


BEANS — Southern offerings are in- 
creasing both in number and quantities 
available with Florida canners quoting 
2’s extra standard cut at $1.40, fancy 
1-2-3 sieve cut at $1.65 and 10’s fancy 
on the basis of $7.75, Fancy french style 
from the same location are offered at 
$1.75 with 10’s at $7.75. Extra standard 
cut wax are also available at $1.40 per 
dozen. Buying however, continues very 
spotty and distributors are purchasing 
only for replacement and then, only in 
a limited manner. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—High prices on 
asparagus which was purchased heavily 
sometime ago have retarded sales and 
stocks have not moved as expected. Lima 
beans, in short supply, are in good de- 
mand and additional supplies could be 
sold easily. Spinach is moving very 
slowly with sufficient stocks on hand to 
satisfy all needs. Beet and carrot offer- 
ings are creating no interest. 


CITRUS—This item continues to be to- 
day’s best value and some buying has 
developed, although most distributors 
are so determined to reduce inventories 
before making additional commitments 
that volume buying is still delayed. 
Blended, orange and grapefruit — un- 
sweetened, continue to be offered on the 
basis of 75c for 2’s and $1.75 for 46 oz., 
which obviously is on the bottom, espe- 
cially when higher costs faced by can- 
ners are considered. Prices could show 
a quick upward trend when volume buy- 
ing starts. Reports from the south indi- 
cate the pack continues to slip further 
behind last year due to canners’ reluc- 
tance to pack in the face of buyers’ re- 
sistance. Fancy sections are being sold 
here at $1.50, although in small quanti- 
ties, despite the good trading value ap- 
parent at this level. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Apricots are in 
heavy supply and moving slowly. These 
are being given heavy play by the chains 
in an effort to move supplies before new 
goods are available. Fruit cocktail and 
cling peaches are still in good supply and 
moving well, with buyers disposed to 
take on additional quantities of better 
grades when made available. Pears are 
not moving at all due to the consumers’ 
reluctance to pay present price levels. 
Pineapple continues to be the popular 
item with buyers eagerly seeking addi- 
tional supplies. However, this item con- 
tinues on an allotment basis and stocks 
move out almost as rapidly as they are 
received. Increased export demands have 
taken considerable quantities of lower 
grade California fruits, which has 
strengthened the position of most pack- 
ers, resulting in the market holding firm 
despite the large packs in California this 
last season. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rain Needed—Crop Outlook Not So Bright 
—Dry Bean Demand off—Growers Had 
Wonderful Year—Citrus Outlook for ’47— 
Consumer Preference Being Studied—Smaller 
Spinach Acreage—Canned Fruits Quiet— 
Canned Fish Strong—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, January 24, 1947 


prRY—Lack of rain is causing consider- 
able uneasiness in Northern and Central 
California, where the canning of fruits 
and vegetables is a major industry, and 
some essential farm work is being re- 
tarded. Rainfall here has been very 
light, with little snow in the mountains, 
some places reporting less than one-half 
the normal. Southern California had 
heavy early rains, followed by cold 
weather which did some damage to citrus 
crops, despite smudging operations. The 
outlook for large crops is considered 
much less promising than a year ago. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market is quiet and rather weaker, with 
a slow demand for most varieties, accord- 
ing to Federal-State market reports. 
Large supplies purchased by canners 
and distributors shortly after price con- 
trol tend to restrict current demand and 
Small Whites and most colored beans are 
quoted a little lower in price. Stocks of 
beans in California warehouses were re- 
duced by 385,313 bags during December 
and at the end of the year totaled 1,537,- 
083 bags. This was the smallest quan- 
tity at a corresponding date in 17 years 
and compares with 1,687,399 bags a year 
earlier, and a 10-year average of 3,061,- 
911 bags. 


crops—California growers of fruits 
and nuts had a wonderful year in 1946, 
with major items rolling up a total pro- 
duction of 7,237,900 tons valued at about 
$707,621,000. Tonnage was the second 
highest on record, while the value broke 
all former marks. Preliminary estimates 
by the California Crop Reporting Ser- 
vice place the average return to grow- 
ers for some of the major crops, as fol- 
lows: Apricots, $102.20 a ton; cherries, 
$306; figs, $143; olives, $352; clingstone 
peaches, $63.60; freestone peaches, 
$73.80; Bartlett pears, $100.90, and 
plums, $115.40. Considering the high 
price of fruit and labor it is a wonder 
that canned fruit can be sold at present 
prices. Highly developed equipment is 
one of the answers, of course. 


OUTLOOK—January forecasts of the 
1946-47 citrus crops show little change 
from those made earlier. The outlook is 
still for a crop of 52,100,000 boxes of 
oranges and 3,520,000 boxes of grape- 
fruit. The Florida orange crop will be 
somewhat less than early estimates, ow- 
ing to a heavier drop than usual, but the 
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grapefruit crop will be heavy. Canned 
citrus juice prices have recovered a little 
from the lows of a few weeks ago and 
the demand is quite heavy. The price of 
oranges and grapefruit in the fresh fruit 
markets has dropped by almost fifty per 
cent, with the lower prices of juice an 
important factor in this. 


CONSUMER PREFERENCE—The pack fig- 
ures of fruits and vegetables canned in 
California in 1946, along with the carry- 
over figures as of January 1, recently 
released by the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, are being carefully studied for 
trends in consumer preference. Some 
canners suggest that in some respects 
the 1946 pack should not be taken too 
seriously, however, as a basis for future 
packs. When tin is again available in 
unrestricted quantities there may be a 
return to other sizes not used in recent 
years and there may be changes in style 
of packing. Just how whole apricots 
will stand up in public favor remains to 
be seen, and the comeback of fruits for 
salad will be watched with interest. The 
carry-over figures as of January 1 are 
not regarded as excessive, considering 
the size of the pack, but the movement 
into consumption is being carefully 
watched. 


SPINACH—The spinach acreage in Cali- 
fornia for 1947 promises to be rather 
smaller than that devoted to this crop in 
1946 or 1945. While the unsold canned 
pack amounted to but 319,215 cases the 
first of the year, the market is reported 
as rather weak with some holders will- 
ing to absorb carrying costs and interest 
and sell at last spring’s figures. A much 
larger percentage of the pack made last 
year was in the No. 2 and No. 2% sizes 
than in the war years and there seems 
more of a backing up on these than in 
the No. 10. 


TOMATO PASTE—Some sales of tomato 
paste have been made during the week, 
including some in the No. 10 size. Prices 
quoted are $18 and $18.75 and it is inti- 
mated that some of the lots had been 
held at $20 and more. Retail prices on 
tomato juice have been adjusted down- 
ward on some brands and this item is 
again in close competition with citrus 
juices. About the only item in the to- 
mato list that was packed in smaller 
quantities last year than the year before 
was pear-shaped tomatoes. 


FRUITS—The canned fruit market is 
largely at a standstill here, but the trade 
is looking forward to some action follow- 
ing the convention at Atlantic City. 
Some of the price increases made follow- 
ing price decontrol have been whittled 
down and some further adjustments are 
expected. The canners who kept prices 
closest to the OPA schedule seem the 
happiest, since they have been able to 
hold their ground without pressure. 


CANNED FISH—The canned fish market 
seems relatively strong, with some items 
in very light supply. The California sar- 
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dine pack continues to lag and last re- 
ports for the season showed an output 
of but 2,472,979 cases, against 3,235,351, 
to a corresponding date last year. British 
Columbia herring, which is being packed 
in larger quantities than a year ago, is 
taking the place of sardines to some 
extent. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


New Conservation Chief—Fined for Not 
Culling Oysters—Oyster Strike Continues— 
Oysters Still Go to Canners—Shrimp Can- 
ning Begins Again—The Production— 
Beginning Oyster Canning 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., January 24, 1947 


MOBILE MAN APPOINTED NEW CONSERVA- 
TION CHIEF—“Big Jim” Folsom, the new 
six-foot eight-inch, 38 year old governor 
of Alabama was sworm into office at 
Montgomery last Monday, and at the 
same time Bert Thomas, selected last 
week by Folsom to head the Alabama 
State Department of Conservation as- 
sumed the office of conservation chief, 
succeeding Ben Morgan who was head of 
the conservation department under ap- 
pointment from retiring Gov. Chauncey 
Sparks. 

Bert Thomas has been employed as a 
shipping clerk by the Phillips Furniture 
Co. of Mobile for the past four years and 
officials of the Company said Thomas 
resigned his position two weeks ago. 

Before joining the Phillips Furniture 
Co., Thomas worked in wartime housing 
construction in Mobile, and before that, 
he was with the Edwards Brothers Fur- 
niture Co. of Mobile for about four 
years as assistant manager, salesman 
and shipping clerk. 

Thomas originally came from Bir- 
mingham and was with the gasoline tax 
division of the state government during 
the Bibb Graves administration. 

Thomas lives on a small farm near 
St. Elmo, about 17 miles from Mobile. 

He is unmarried and resides with rela- 
tives. 

The new conservation chief was a sup- 
porter of Gov. James E. Folsom in both 
1946 campaigns. 

He had talked with the governor sev- 
eral times in the past few weeks. 

The office of Alabama Conservation 
Director pays a salary of $5700 a year. 


OYSTERMEN FINED FOR NOT CULLING 
OYSTERS—Charles Cain, Sr., his son 
Charles Cain, Jr., and Harvey A. Nelson, 
all of Bayou la Batre, Ala., and N. C. 
Guise of Rt. 1, Theodore, Ala., were ar- 
raigned Tuesday of this week before 
Judge Tisdale J. Touart in inferior 
criminal court of Mobile charged with 
violating the oyster culling laws in 
Mobile Bay. 

They were found guilty and fined $10 
and costs each. N. C. Guise paid his 
fine, but the other three appealed the 
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Calendar of Events 


JANUARY 29-31, 1947—21st Indiana 
Canners and Field Men’s School, Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station, La- 
fayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 6-7, 1946—Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotei, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1947— Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee - Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 11-13, 1947—Vegetable 


_Canners and Field Men’s School, Uni- 


versity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1947—Ohio Can- 
ners’ and Field Mens School, Deshler 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 15-22, 1947 — National 
Cherry Week. 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1947—22nd An- 
nual Canners & Fieldmen’s_ School, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Gen- 
eva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1947 — Technical 
School for Pickle and Kraut Packers, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1947 — Annual 
Pennsylvania Canners and Field Men’s 
Conference, Nittany-Lion Inn, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 20-22, 1947 — Annual 
Food Processors Conference, Food Tech- 
nology Division, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 21-22, 1947— Annual 
Convention, Utah Canners Association, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1947 — Annual 
Meeting, Virginia Canners Association, 
Hotel Patrick Henry, Roanoke, Va. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1947—11th An- 
naul Canned Salmon Cutting & Produc- 
tion Conference, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash. 


MARCH 7, 1947—Canners League of 
California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 16-21, 1947—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 31-APRIL 4, 1947—-Sixth 
Annual Convention, Frozen Food Insti- 
tute, Inc., Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 


APRIL 10-11, 1946—Spring Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
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GULF COAST MARKETS 
(Continued from page 20) 


decision and were released on $100 bonds 
each. 

ALABAMA OYSTERMEN STILL ON A 
STRIKE—The dispute on the price of 
oysters between the oyster tongers and 
the oyster dealers, which has tied up the 
raw oyster business in Mobile Bay for 
about a month has not been settled yet 
and apparently no prospects of an early 
settlement, because the oyster tongers 
union spokesman says that the oyster- 
men are not going to tong oysters for 
less than $3.75 a barrel, and the raw 
oyster dealers insist they can’t pay over 
$2.75 a barrel for shell oysters and com- 
pete with other areas that are producing 
oysters. 

Notwithstanding the disagreement 
with the raw dealers, the oystermen are 
tonging oysters for the cannery in Bayou 
la Batre, which enables the MecPhillips 
2acking Co. there to operate. 

SHRIMP—There was almost a hundred 
per cent increase in the production of 
shrimp in this section last week over the 
previous week, yet the canneries received 
70 less barrels of shrimp last week than 
they did the previous one. 

Louisiana produced 1,434 barrels of 
shrimp last week, including 120 barrels 
for canning; Mississippi producing 110 
barrels, including 72 barrels for canning 
and Texas produced 752 barrels. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama, operating under the 
Seafood Inspection Service of the U. S. 
Food & Drug Administration reported 
that 666 standard cases of shrimp were 
-anned in the week ending January 11, 
1947, which brought the pack for the 
season to 234,826 standard cases as com- 
pared with 118,312 standard cases 
packed during the same period last sea- 
son and 393,742 standard cases packed 
during the same period the previous 
season, 


THE RELATION OF MATURITY 


conclusions may be drawn with reason- 
able assurance that yield differences are 
not due to some uncontrolled factor, or 
to chance alone. Is it not time to make 
reasonable adjustments for maturity 
differences as well? 


The data presented above demonstrate 
clearly that differences in yield arising 
from differences in maturity may be far 
greater than differences caused by soil 
heterogeneity or even varieties. How- 
ever, reports on yields of vegetables as 
affected by such variables as varieties, 
fertilizers, spacing, rotation, etc., some- 
times include no mention of the maturity 
of the various treatments, and rarely 
include adequate objective tests of ma- 
turity. Thus, for example, if the yields 
of the Alaska and sweet peas were com- 
pared (Tables I and II), and the sweet 
peas were harvested when the average 
tenderometer reading was 80, while the 
Alaska peas were harvested when the 
average tenderometer reading reached 
130, it would appear that the Alaska 
peas outyielded the sweet peas, when 
actually the reverse was probably the 
case. 


One date of harvest may not neces- 
sarily represent the true yield, even 
when extreme care is taken to harvest 
all treatments at an equivalent stage of 
maturity. For example, the investiga- 
tor may wish to determine the compara- 
tive yields of several strains of sweet 
corn when used for whole kernel, and 
for cream style corn. If the varieties 
were harvested at optimum maturity for 
very young (fancy) whole kernel corn, 
the yield data would supply valid yield 
comparisons for the whole kernel pack; 
however, there is no assurance that the 
varieties would perform in the same 
relative manner if they were allowed to 
mature to the point where they would 
make relatively thick cream style corn. 
In fact, the data in Table IV indicate 
that when Golden Cross Bantam and 
Aristogold were harvested at a very 
young stage of maturity, the Bantam 
variety outyielded Aristogold by about 
25 per cent, but when the two varieties 


were allowed to mature to the nearly 
mature (standard) stage, which would 
be used ordinarily for cream style corn, 
the Aristogold variety outyielded Golden 
Cross Bantam by about 20 per cent. 

It is, therefore, suggested that when- 
ever yield records are reported, par- 
ticularly where varieties are compared, 
that the purposes for which the product 
is to be used be considered carefully, and 
perhaps three separate cuttings be ob- 
tained at different times, the first being 
pre-optimum in maturity, the second as 
close as possible to the optimum, and the 
third past the optimum stage for each 
purpose. If for reasons of economy this 
cannot be done, then at least some reli- 
able, objective of maturity should be 
reported together with the yield figure, 
so that some allowance may be made for 
possible differences in maturity. 


SUMMARY 


Data are presented to illustrate the 
fact that yields may be greatly affected 
by differences in maturity at time of 
harvest for such products as peas, lima 
beans, and sweet corn. It is recom- 
mended that yield data, for products 
that are harvested in an immature stage, 
be accompanied by a reliable index of 
maturity, such as tenderometer or alcohol 
insoluble solids for peas and lima beans, 
and moisture, alcohol insoluble solids, or 
succulometer for corn, in order that due 
allowance may be made for this variable 
in interpreting data. 
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TO QUALITY AND YIELD 
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TABLE IV—RELATION OF MATURITY TO YIELD AND QUALITY OF RAW 
AND CANNED WHOLE KERNEL CORN 


Yield Pounds Per Acre Raw Product 


Canned Product 


does increase with increasing maturity Date Husked Cut Suceulo- Succulo- 
up to a certain point. Thus, just as with Code Harvested Total _— Ears Kernels Moisture meter = A.LS. meter 
peas and lima beans, maximum yields of Golden Cross Bantam r a 
dak 304 Aug 11 7,060 3,601 1,786 76.4 25.0 15.2 23.0 
pment els do not coincide with optimum 308 Aug 13 7,392 4,066 2,144 15.6 25.0 17.1 22.4 
maturity. However, whereas maximum 316 Aug 16 7,341 4,478 2,202 69.7 21.4 20.8 20.4 
yields of Golden Cross Bantam and 328 Aug 20 7,710 4,857 2,544 65.1 18.4 22.5 16.6 
Country Gentleman are reached when 341-2 Aug 23 7,245 4,990 2,463 62.2 12.6 25.7 14.0 
the materi: Aristogold 
‘he material may be expected to produce 314 Aug 14 5,678 3,180 1,478 77.0 23.8 16.2 21.9 
young (extra standard) quality, the 322 Aug 17 6,490 4,024 1,687 72.6 22.8 18.3 20.4 
maximum yields of cut kernels of Aristo- 336 Aug 21 7,455 4,771 2,013 68.0 20.6 22.5 16.8 
goki and Narro F 345-6 Aug 24 7,055 5,221 2,258 65.7 19.6 24.6 14.8 
Evergreen are 359-60 Aug 28 7,759 5,819 2,948 62.9 15.7 26.0 12.0 
un 1 e material averages Narrowgrain Evergreen 
low standard in quality. 312 Aug 14 6,061 2,970 1,030 78.4 25.0 15.0 23.7 
326 Aug 17 5,628 3,480 1,126 74.6 22.0 18.5 19.0 4 
DISCUSSION 340 Aug 21 6,884 5,783 1,721 68.8 19.6 22.5 16.5 
Horticulturists : 347 Aug 24 5,929 4,269 1,957 66.7 20.0 24.2 15.0 : 
361-2 Aug 28 6,589 4,810 2,899 65.2 17.2 25.5 12.5 
soil : es in yle may be due to Country Gentleman 
soul or climatie differences, or to chance 320 Aug 16 3,977 2,028 994 —— 24.0 15.6 20.7 
variability alone. As a result of this 332 Aug 20 6,310 3,786 1,641 70.1 19.9 22.1 13.8 . 
realization, many horticultural data are 343 Aug 23 6,007 4,085 1,802 67.8 17.8 23.4 12.8 
mew anal <abeiy 349 Aug 27 5,618 3,820 1,854 66.1 16.1 25.4 11.6 
analyzed statistically in order that 379-80 Aug 31 5,104 3,777 1,837 61.5 12.8 26.8 10.5 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FIRST IS THE WORD FOR MACHINERY—FMC buys and 
sells the following items: Colloid Mills, Eppenbach, Premier, 
Chemi-Colloid, U. S., others; Cutters, Dicers for Relish, Kraut, 
Meat, etc.; Dryers of all types, Shelf, Tray, Truck, Conveyor, 
etc.; Evaporators, Vacuum Pans, Condensers, Heat Exchangers; 
Fillers, for Liquids, Semi-Liquids, Pastes, Creams, Powders, 
etc.; Kettles, Stainless, Copper, Steel, Iron, some with agitators; 
Mills and Grinders; Pulverizers and Comminuting Machines; 
Mixers, for Liquids, Pastes, Powders, etc., all capacities; Pack- 
aging Equipment, Labelers, Wrappers, Cartoning Machines, 
etc.; Pulpers and Juice Extractors, Bronze, Monel, Nickel and 
Stainless; Retorts, Vertical and Horizontal; Tanks, single Shell 
or Jacketed, some aigtated; Washers, Cans, Bottles, Vegetables, 
etc.; Complete lot of Dehydrating Equipment. Prepare for 
1947 by clearing your plant of surplus equipment now. First 
Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. WOrth 
4-5900. 


FOR SALE—1 Lye Peeler; 1 Link Belt Peeling Table, 80 
capacity. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


WATCH THIS COLUMN FOR MYEEKLY SPECIALS 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY has available for i diate shipment the fol- 
lowing used, rebuilt or new machinery and equipment. All offerings are 
subject to prior sale at prices quoted F.O.B. shipping points. 


COMPLETE TOMATO AND PULP LINE, (1) Berlin-Chapman soak 
tank washer, (1) Rotary washer, 36”x10’ mesh, (1) Roy Wilson hot 
water scalder, (1) Peeling table to accommodate 44 peelers—2 LaPorte 
chain belts (1 new, 1 used), (1) Sprague Lowe Pulper, large—(2) 500 
gal. Cypress Pulp Cookers, with closed dual copper coils and open 
steam cross, (1) Viking 1% Pulp _Pump, comple 
ae CHOPPER PUMP UNIT, Chisholm- PRyder, belt drive, ser. 


$3,450.00 


CB5-1067F, excellent cond. 725.00 
I—TOMATO JUICE EXTRACTOR, Chishoim-Ryder Model motor 
driven, nickel alloy screw. Ser. #CEJ-1276-SF, excellent cond............ 1,950.00 
I—LABELER, Standard-Knapp, complete with motor, glue warmer, etc., 
no cans larger than #1, excellent cond. 395.00 
I—LABELER, Burt adjustable, motor driven, with glue pot, for #1 to 
23 cans, will be reconditioned and guar. 650.00 
1—OLIVER WRAPPER, only used for experimental purpose, printer, 
labeler, output conveyor, wraps packages from 3%”-14” long, 2”-6” 
wide, 1”-5%” high 6,500.00 
2—TRIMMING OR PEELING TABLES, Huntley, 64’ long, 14” conveyor 
belt, drag conveyor on bottom, stainless steel hinged buckets, ea........ 1,150.00 
I—BEAN SNIPPER, Buck, used sparingly 1,100.00 
I—QUALITY GRADER, CRCO “‘Senior,”’ complete with BM-A55 Brine 
Mixer with pump, built-in Gravometer with solenoid valve, completely 
motor driven, used only 6 days 2,750.00 
2—HEAT SEALERS, Cellophane, Doughboy model 46, % HP, single 
2—WALK-IN FREEZERS, NEW, 24’x12'10"x7'6”, prefabricated, knock- 
down construction, easily installed, complete with Carrier Freon unit, 
With Aiffuser, electric riven, 3,300.00 
i—EXHAUST BOX, Diamond Tool Co., serial 16’, 3-way capacity line 
210, belt driven 150.00 
I—HOIST, Budget, 1 ton cap., 30’ chain, 220/60/3 motor, 1/3 HP, 12’ 
tracking, excellent cond., used very little.......... 200.00 
i—HOIST. NEW, 4 HP, single phase, 104 ft. lift, 34 f.p.m., shop-worn.. 515.00 
I—BOILER, 200 HP, HRT, with trim and front, TECONAILIONEA..csssseeeeeseseee 1,000.00 
I—BOILER., NEW, Dutton, 45 HP. built for oil firing, self- cantatas, 
steel jacketed, all Lined, steel 2,395.00 
2—MOTORS, NEW, 5 HP. 1, 200 RPM, GE. 3/60/220-440, ea 132.00 
2—MOTORS, NEW, Hertner, 5 HP, 1,800 RPM, ball bearing. 101.00 


Telephone, Wire or Write BARLIANT AND COMPANY if interested in any 
of the above items. Write for the Weekly Bulletin. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


BROKERS-SALES AGENTS 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
SPECIALISTS Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—Vibrating screens for juice processing; waste 
dewatering; root vegetable cleaning, sizing, grading; relish de- 
watering. Conveyors, including floor-to-floor conveyors, bag 
and box pilers. Motor truck scales. Immediate shipment. 
Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone: Gar- 
field 1651, Garfield 5712. Evenings, University 2832. 


FOR SALE—4 used Model B Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers; 
1 used Urschel Dicer and Slicer; 1 used FMC Continuous Peeler; 
1 new Lewis Bean & Okra Cutter; 1 new FMC Kyler Boxer, 
motor driven, for #2% cans! 10 new Monarch Peach Splitters. 
Adv. 476, The Canning Trade. 


CROWNER FOR SALE—Crown Cork and Seal Jumbo Model 
“B” Automatic Crowner, rebuilt, ready to ship immediately. 
Priced to sell. Adv. 478, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Retorts and process crates, all sizes, S/J kettles, 
juice extractors, pasteurizers, stencil cutters, S.S. tubing, adjust- 
able 46 oz. and No. 10 labelers, casers, box stitchers, food chop- 
pers, pumps, okra and celery cutters, Ayars pea and bean fillers, 
4-pocket gallon tomato filler, Clipper cleaners, two complete 
Chisholm-Ryder whole bean lines. Will buy or sell your surplus 
machinery. We are no further away than your telephone. 
Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, (West) 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—1 CRCO New Way Model A Caser to handle 
#2 (307x409) cans packed 3 x 4 single tier. Two side discharge; 
complete with electric equipment. 60 cycle, 1 phase, 110 volts. 
Slightly used. 1 CRCO Senior quality grader complete with 
BM-A55 brine mixer with pump. Used six days. 1 built-in 
Gravometer complete with solenoid valve. Still Crated. Address 
all inquiries to Cass County Canning Company, Atlanta, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—New “Lifetime” 100 gallon Stainless Steel 
Steam Jacketed Kettle, with stainless outer jacket, tested to 
90 p.s.i., complete with bronze gate valve, approved safety valve, 
and aluminum painted steel stand, can be shipped immediately; 
also five used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles from 50 to 300 
gallon capacities, stationary and tilting type; 15 Automatic and 
Semi-autoniatic Labeling Machines, will handle spot labels and 
round bottles or jars; 8 Karl Kiefer Pulp Filters; 3 x 3 Refrig- 
eration Unit; Karl Kiefer Rinser. All this equipment can be 
inspected and shipped immediately. Chas S. Jacobowitz Co., 
3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—1 Sinclair-Scott Flotation Corn Washer; 1 Com- 
plete Corn Convey for in-take of corn and disposal of waste; 1 
Locomotive Type Boiler, 125 HP, 110 lb. Pressure. All of the 
above in excellent condition. Melrose Canning Co., Melrose, Md. 
Telephone: Hampstead 138 M. 
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FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued 


FOR SALE—8 brand new Berlin Chapman All Steel Retorts, 
size 42 x 72”; 8 brand new complete sets of Taylor Controls for 
fully automatic operation, after installation retorts can be used 
for both glass and tin; 2 brand new Stainless Steel Langsen- 
kamp 1200-gallon Cooking Kettles with 4” Copper Coils, Outlet 
Valve 3” Stainless Steel, 3 way valve; 2 new heavy duty Adjust- 
able Mixers to be used in conjunction with 1200-gallon Stainless 
Steel Cooking Kettles; 1 brand new all Stainless Steel Model “B” 
E-Z-Adjust Pulper with Nickel Silver Screen with 7% HP 
Motor, Ball Bearing, Splash proof; 1 Standard Knapp Crate 
Dumper; 1 Standard Knapp Can Unscrambler; 1 Standard 
Knapp Heavy Duty Labeling Machine (adjustable up to No. 
10’s); 1 Can Booster 35° Discharge; 1 Standard Knapp Type 
“F” Packer for No. 2 size cans; 1 Adjustable Top and Bottom 
Gluer; 1 Compression Unit; 2 used A. K. Robins Retorts, size 
42 x 72”. Adv. 479, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Automatic Labeler, 120-140 bpm. Completely 
automatic Liquid O & J Duplex Labeler, for round split pint or 
quart bottles or jars, and spot body and/or neck labels, capacity 
of machine is about 120-140 bpm. Excellent working condition, 
can be inspected and shipped immediately and priced reasonably 
low. Complete information upon request. Adv. 480, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Karl Kiefer Filler. 24 spout Karl Kiefer Filler, 
complete with mixer, conveyor, vacuum pumps, etc.; excellent 
condition, can be inspected and shipped immediately. Adv. 481, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—5 Mobilift Fork Lift Trucks: 4-144” Mast 1945 
Models, 1-160” Mast, used 1 season, 1-72” Mast Car Loader; 
Standard air cooled motors, 1% ton capacity; these “Mighty 
Midgets” are used but are in good condition and worth far 
above the price; $750 to $1000. 1 General Electric Steam Tur- 
bine Generator, 250 KVA, 3600 R.P.M., 3 Phase, A. C., 628 
Amps. Load Volts 230; make offer. 1 Westinghouse Steam Tur- 
bine Generator, 325 KVA, 600 R.P.M., 3 Phase, A. C., 780 Amps.; 
make offer. 1 Westinghouse Double Throw, 3 Phase, 600 Amp. 
fused switch; make offer. 2 FMC Stainless Steel (Contact 
Parts) Screw Juice Finishers, complete with .033 screens 
motors, capacity 50 G.P.M.; $800 each. 1 CRCO American Stain- 
less Steel (Contact Parts) Straight Screw Finisher, SS .029 
sereens, with motor, capacity 100 G.P.M.; price $1200. 3. CRCO 
latest model, 18 pocket No. 2 Fillers, capacity 250 per min.; one 
with change parts for No. 404 cans; A-1 condition; $1500 to 
$1800. 1 CRCO latest model, 18 pocket No. 404 Hispeed Filler, 
used only one season; A-1 condition; $1750. 1 Special Built 
FMC Continuous Cooker 45’, never used, all steel with V type 
cover, complete Reeves Drive; capacity 200 cs 24/2 per hr; 
$3500. 1 SS Tomato Peeling Table, 100 stations, 65’ LaPorte 
Continuous Sprocket Drive, FMC equipment; $2000. 1 Robins 
Bean Cutter, Belt Drive, large capacity; $250. 1 Pony Labeler, 
new, 10” roll, New Jersey Machine Co.; $165. 1 French Style 
Bean Shaker, new, belt drive, all steel; $500. Subject to prior 
sale. Many more cannery items available; send us your request. 
A. H. Maleom Co., Orlando, Fla. Phone 9803. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 473, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 474, 
The Canning Trade. 

WANTED—Used Return Tubular Boiler, 100 to 150 H.P., 
must be in good condition. J. W. Welch Co., Inc., Downings, Va. 


WANTED—#10 canning line, adjustable labeler, caser and 
case sealer. Also automatic packaging equipment. ~- State fully 
conditions, price. Adv. 471, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Pineapple Peeler, Corer, Slicer, Dicer; also Can 
Labeler for No. 1, 2 and 2% cans. Adv. 4715, The Canning 
Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Canning or Freezing Plant Manager 
or Superintendent. Young aggressive man with 12 years experi- 
ence desires permanent position with substantial concern on 
salary plus basis. Experienced in every phase of business all 
over U. S. Proven ability to layout, install, erect, merchandise 
and operate plants. Adv. 477, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—Technical Sales or Manufacturers 
Representative. Eleven years experience in all phases canned 
food field including quality control, processing, plant layout, 
can manufacturing, sales. Married. Desire permanent connec- 
tion with a real future. Adv. 484, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Almost completely new three line bean and 
tomato plant. Ample water, warehouse space, immediate nearby 
labor supply, 1500 to 2000 cases per day. Plant now in opera- 
tion. Adv. 46153, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Brand new Canning Plant with 5,000 case per 
day capacity for canning field peas. New buildings and modern 
equipment. Have own water supply, fully automatic steam 
generator, complete in every detail. Can give immediate de- 
livery. Located in the heart of the field pea section of Georgia. 
Other canning vegetables available. Plenty of labor. P. O. Box 
217, Vienna, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, equipped for canning turnip 
greens and field peas. Capacity 2000 cases a day. Plant was 
operated in 1946 and ready for 1947 operation. Location Mid- 
ville, Burke County, Ga. R. O. Kelley Cannery, Midville, Ga. 


FOR SALE—1 Non-adjustable Rebuilt Labeler, to handle 211 
dia. x 400 high, equipped with 110 volt heaters and adjustable 


oe motor 110/220-60-1. Adv. 4717, The Canning 
rade, 


FOR SALE—1 Scott Pea Washer, like new; 1 large Buck 
Been Snipper. Sampson Canning Co., 610 N. Front St., Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis. 

FOR SALE—Large number good Transplanters. Also Trac- 
tors, ete. Lease Bros., Greenville, Ohio. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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GET MORE FOR YOUR 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


List it with our bureau and sell directly to the next user. 


50,000 Manufacturers Get Our Offerings Regularly. 
They need such units as 


LABELERS DICERS PEELERS 
RETORTS WASHERS KETTLES 
DRYERS STILLS MIXERS 


or what have you to sell. 


For Quicker Action and Better Price Send Full Details 
and YOUR price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 
6 HUBERT STREET, NEW YORK 13, W. Y. 
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FOR SALE—Kraut and Tomato Factory at Bellevue, Ohio, in 
the heart of the cabbage and tomato district of Northern Ohio. 
Inquire of: Roy Irons, Clyde, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant located fertile N. E. Arkansas. 
Capacity 3,000 cases. 
Adv. 483, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—Associated Corn Seed from 1946 season, 200 lbs. 
19 x 9 white and 400 lbs. 19 x 25 white. 1900 lbs. Burpee’s 
Stringless Green Pod Bean Seed. Write for prices to clean up. 
The Silver Canning Co., Colora, Maryland. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Prompt shipment Romano Cheese; Baby Lima 
Beans in 100 lb. bags. On arrival in December—imported Olive 
Oil in drums, gallons, halves, quarts, eighths, sixteenths, In- 
quire: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Canned dried Beans, #10, #2, 15 oz.; Baby 
Lima Beans, Red Kidneys, Lima Beans and White Kidney 
Beans. Inquire: Cedarville Packing Co., Railroad Ave., Cedar- 
ville, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—By Midwest canner and preserver, a plant Super- 
intendent to take over extensive operation. Good monthly wage 
and percentage deal. Must not be over 40 years of age. Adv. 
46141, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Young man, preferably farm and agricultural 
college background, for field man and equipped to talk better 
methods to farmers. Good salary, permanent position for right 
man. Charles G. Summers Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


WANTED—Factory Foreman for Fruit Products Plant. Must 
be experienced in making apple products including vinegar. 
Prefer married man about 40. Give by letter detailed expe- 
rience, training which you think fits you for such a job, previous 
employment with duties, and reference. Adv. 482, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Man under forty to manage canned meat division 
of large Federally inspected cannery. Must have production 
and sales experience. Salary six thousand annually plus per- 
centage of net of department. Adv. 4716, The Canning Trade. 


New leased building. Priced reasonable. 


All the latest data 


FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 


are included in the 7th edition of 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


The Canning Trade 
20 S Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Price $10, 
order your copy now. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


CURED HAM 


“ “Yes,” said one man to another, “motoring is a great thing. 
I used to be sluggish before the motoring craze, but now I’m 
spry and energetic.” 

“T didn’t know you motored.” 

“TI don’t—I dodge.” 


PLAYING SAFE 
“Now,” said the hypnotist to the audience, “I shall make this 
man forget everything.” 
“Hold on,” yelled a man in the back row, “he owes me $10.” 


THE SAD SIDE 
Towards the end of dinner little Tommy suddenly put down 
his spoon and pushed away his plate of uneaten pudding. 
His mother glanced at her son in great astonishment. 


“Why, Tommy boy,” she cried, “what’s the matter? You 
look mournful—didn’t you want your pudding?” 
“Yes,” was the small boy’s answer, “that’s just it. I am 


mor’n full!” 


DANGEROUS ILLNESS 


An old negro, riding on a train, fell asleep with his mouth 
wide open. A mischievous drummer came along, and, having 
a convenient capsule of quinine in his pocket, uncorked it and 
sifted the bitter dose into the old negro’s mouth at the root of 
his tongue. Soon the darkey awoke and became much perturbed. 
He called for the conductor and asked: 

“Boss, is dere a doctor on dis here train?” 

“T don’t know,” said the conductor, “are you sick?” 

“Yas, suh, I sho’ is sick.” 

“What is the matter with you?” 

“T dunno, suh, but it tastes like I busted my gall.” 


CAUGHT 


A soldier went to his colonel and asked for leave to go home 
to help his wife with her spring cleaning. “I don’t like to refuse 
you,” said the colonel, “but I’ve just received a letter from your 
wife saying that you are of no use around the house.” The 
soldier saluted and turned to go. At the door he stopped, 
turned and remarked: “Colonel, there are two persons in this 
regiment who handle the truth loosely, and I’m one of them. 
I’m not married.” 


TESTIMONY 


No doubt the doctor spoke rashly. An inquisitive niece, 
seeing him return from the funeral of a wealthy patient, in- 
nocently inquired: 

“Uncle Tom, do you attend the funerals of all your patients 
who die?” 

“Good heavens no,” said the doctor. 
nothing to do but go to funerals?” 


Do you think I have 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY UW 


HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—C 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRIND 
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WHERE TO BUY ; 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foed Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corroration, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 

Berlin Chaoman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

I | Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, III. 
lton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Lanqsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Ber] ‘haoman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

’m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
:chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

to Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
bins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berl hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chis »-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

1. K. l chins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


_ CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 

Berlin Chaoman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“cott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


_ COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 

erlin Chaoman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

"ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

Mamiiton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corvoration, Hoopeston, III. 
Nolan Corp., Rome, New York. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chaoman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Lanqsenkamn Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chaoman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaqara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corvoration, Hooveston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. : 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaaara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cornoration, Hooneston, 
F. H. lanasenkamnv Co., Indianavolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaaara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corvoration, Hooneston, III. 
F. H. Lanasenkamop Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A XK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chaoman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Rvyder Co., Niaaara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cornoration, Hooveston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Rerlin Chanman Comrany, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Ghenman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-hyder Co., Niaaara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cornoration, Hooreston, 
F. H. Lanasenkamv Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chanman Comnrany, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaaara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cornoration, Hooneston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapclis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. be 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. j oe 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. ; 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chanman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 


Nolan Corp., Rome, New York. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nolan Corp., Rome, New York. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Nolan Corp., Rome, New York. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, » a 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

‘ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
e Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


FLOORING. 
Drehmann Paving & Flooring Co., Phila, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEASONINGS. 
Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, III. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co:, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapclis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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MULLING 
QUIPMENT 


We are independent from any res- 
ponsibility for products other than equip- 


ment for the hulling of green peas and 


lima beans for canning and freezing 


purposes. Like national independence, 


ours provides advantages that you are One or More 


invited to enjoy. ~ ROBBINS AND MYERS 
ELECTRIC HOISTS 


in your Cannery insures uninterrupted satisfaction. 


This independence from other obli- 


gations and responsibilities can be call- 
nae Use the R & M Hoist for your Cannery Hoist re- 
ed specialization. Whatever you call quirements regardless of speed of lift and 


it, our Hulling Equipment will often carrying capacity. 


We specialize in furnishing the Hoist complete 
with overhead monorail and ee or 
will furnish the Hoist separate. 


demonstrate its benefits. 


Write | 
MACHINE CO. mer BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND : 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated: 
GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS q 


Manufacturers of Canning Machinery 
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Which Insures Satisfaction 


_and Profits To You and 
Your Growers 


Woodruff's specially-bred-for-canning 
varieties, like all other Woodruff strains 
developed for packers, have the can- 
ner’s profit bred right into the seed. 
When you specify Woodruff seeds you 
know you are providing your growers 
with the best seed which will produce 
a crop of the highest quality — and your 
grower’s success is your success! 


Put Woodruff’s seed science to work for 
you. We'll help you make your 1947 
pack the best you ever had. 


WAT, 4 j 
ok j 


